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60 Dishes 


ina 
40-cent Package 


Saves You $5 


When served in place of meats 


The large package of Quaker Oats serves about 60 dishes. 
Sixty servings of meat, eggs, fish, etc., would, on the average, 
cost you $5 more. 


Then figure nutrition. The Quaker Oats package supplies 
6,221 calories of food. In meat, eggs and fish, on the average, 
those calories would cost about nine times as much. 


Figure food value. The oat is the supreme food—almost the 
ideal food in balance and completeness. It is a food which 
young and old should eat at least once daily. 


Quaker Oats, for many years, has been the world’s best 
breakfast. Today it offers another appeal by so reducing food 
cost. 


Note the cost comparisons below. The.other necessary foods 
are figured on prices at this 
writing. Mark what you save 
when Quaker Oats is made 
your basic breakfast. 


40c 












Cost per 1,000 
60 dishes Quaker Oats Calories 
costs 40 cents Qult@ue + - « he 
Average meats- - - 45c 
ee Average fish - - - 50c 
’ Vegetables - llc to 75c 











omumes Quaker 


$5 (@) Oats 
NS ee Made to Delight 


60 servings of meat would 
cost $5 





This brand is flaked from 
queen grains only—just the 
rich, plump, flavory oats. We 
get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. The result is a de- 
lightful dish at no extra cost. 
Get it for your people’s sake. 





60 servings of fish would 
cost $5 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 












































Have you got the real 
dope on Ingersolls? 


[ IKE every other regular boy 
you know how sturdy and 
strong Ingersoll Watches are— 
How well they stand hard 
work and hard play— 
But do you realize what good 
looking watches Ingersolls are? 


Study an Ingersoll watch display in al- 
most any store—you’ Il find yourself saying: 

“Gosh, but they’re really handsome!’’ 

Why. even the Yankee— $2.50—the 
lowest priced Ingersoll, has lines as good 
and a dial as simply artistic as watches that 
cost a lot more. 

And when you move up to the Water- 
bury at $5.50 you find a small, 12-s/ze, 
Jeweledwatch still thinner than the Yankee 
and smart and stylish. 

As for Reliance—‘the Ingersoll with a 
College Education’ —he’s an aristocrat. 
Slim, seven-jeweled, a watch you pull out 
of your pocket not only to tell time by, 
but to exhibit to your friends. Yet, he 
costs only $8.00 in nickel case, $11.50 
in gold filléd. 

There are many other Ingersolls, all 
sturdy, faithful and strong, all low in price, 
allmighty good looking,watches you can use 
everywhere and wear with pride anywhere. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


Yankee Radiolite $3.50 
The lowest priced Radiolite 
that tells time in the dark. 
Sturdy, reliable, handsome. 
Same watch with plain dial 
$2.50. 





Waterbury Radiolite 


Get your Ingersoll today 


A stylish small-size jeweled 
Ingersoll that tells time in the 
dark. Radiolite dial in black 
or “ silver.” Plain dial Water- 
bury $5.50. 





Prices include tax 














THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITSfY SHAPE 


$720 $800 $900 & $10-0° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU GAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 
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CAUTION.-— Insist upon having W.L. Doug- 
las shoes. 





B e 
W.L.DOUGLAS 
SHOES ARE 
MADE OF 
THE BEST 
AND FINEST 
LEATHERS 
MONEY CAN 


T™ best known 
=| shoes in the 
world. They are 
sold in 107 W.L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. (W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before: 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money can 
buy. They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. They 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determina- 
tion to make the best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. 

















W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 
If your local dealer cannot supply you, take no other make. Order direct from 
factory. Send for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


e name and price is plainly 























| stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 
| that it has not been changed or mutilated. 
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President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
157 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 
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TAM O SHANTER BELIEVES IN SAFETY FIRST 


OUND the edge of the door appeared 
Rita Fairchild’s cropped head. One hand 
waved a newspaper up and down inside 

the doorway, the other drummed noisily on 
the panel for admission. 

“Come in,” said Margaret. “Tam thinks 
you’re a thunderstorm.” 

“He does not!” Rita slid to the floor and 
began what she called “rough-housing” Tam. 
“See any signs of his hiding in the closet ?” | 

“No; wish I did.” Margaret took a firm 
grip of Rita’s upstanding hair with one hand 
and plunged the other into Tam’s silky ruff. 
“Now you two separate. After your last per- 
formance, Mrs. Janes sent up a maid with a 
note. Do you want Tam expelled or would 
you rather have him graduate with his 
class?” 

Rita removed Margaret’s 
rubbed her head. 

“Your aunt will probably come back from 
abroad and take him away before then, 
anyway. Might as well have some fun with 
him.” 

“She might,” Margaret admitted. “But I 
don’t think she will. She has a whole French 
village on her hands. There’s no use in your 
ruining his manners either way.” She picked 
up thé newspaper, the edges of which Tam’s 
teeth had shredded. “Anything here you want 
to show me?” 

“Oh, yes!” Rita seized the paper. “I bet 
Tam ate it. No; here it is. See, a dog show, 
right over here in Winfield! Collies and all 
kinds.” As she dropped beside Margaret’s 
chair and spread the paper over the arm, Tam 
inserted himself between them and rested his 
nose across the paper. “He wants to go, too!” 
cried Rita. “Want to go, Tam? Want to go?” 

As Tam leaped into the air, Margaret’s ex- 
perienced fingers closed over his mouth. 

“Go get the car,” she commanded, “and, 
Rita Fairchild, if you make another bit of 
noise, nobody goes!” 

Rita fled. In a moment her head reap- 
peared. 

“Can he go?” she asked in a whisper. 

“Of course he has to, now you’ve got him 
all excited. But I don’t know what we'll do 
with him over there —” Her remark was cut 
in two by the bang of the door, and she 
turned to the business of finding Tam’s collar 
and her heavy motor gloves. 

Tam never had cared much for an automo- 
bile. Brought up in the country, he preferred 
a horse with the privilege of racing him along 
a good “woodsy” road. But worse than any- 
thing he disliked being left behind. So he 
dashed straight from the college hall door 
into the little runabout and shoved himself 
close up to Rita, with an eye out to see that 
Margaret followed. 

“Couldn’t I drive?” begged Rita. “I never 
took a bit out of the turf all the way up. I’m 
getting such a grand straight eye I could 
drive on a tight rope.” : 

Margaret was peering under the hood. 

“You cannot,” she announced firmly. “I’m 
going to get to this dog show. Maybe you can 
drive part way home.” 

Rita moved over reluctantly from the driv- 
er’s seat. 

“You never let me drive any more!” she 
complained. 

“How would you like to have me lose my 


fingers and 


license?” Margaret was steering skillfully | 


round the curves of the campus road. 

“We don’t believe in safety first, do we, 
Tam?” Rita pulled his ears. 

Margaret flushed, but she did not let the 
car go fast until they were on the straight 
Winfield road. The late fall afternoon was bril- 
liant with color. Scarlet leaves blew over the 
car and crackled under it as it dashed along. 
Rita wore her réd tam-o’-shanter, which she 
said she had bought the minute she knew 
Tam, because imitation was the sincerest flat- 
tery; and Tam, who had an idea that he was 
the automobile horn, a persistent and noisy 
one, still had on his scarlet bow that he had 
worn as mascot of the sophomore games in 
the morning. Many people stared after the 
gay little runabout as it raced through the 
town. 

At the outskirts of Winfield Margaret 
slowed up a bit. 

“Where’s the show, Rita?” 

“Well, I’ve forgotten.” Rita looked blank. 
“Here, let’s ask the policeman.” 

. Margaret drew up and nodded to the po- 
liceman, who looked at her with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

. “Could you tell me where the dog show 
is?” she asked. 

“The flat building round the corner from 
whence all the noise is coming,” he directed. 
“And is it the fine dog you are showing ?” 














“HE DOESN’T SEEM TO CARE ABOUT THE SHOW,” SHE OBSERVED. 








“No!” called back Margaret as she started 
cautiously across the square. “He’s just going 
to see the other dogs.” 

The sign “No Parking Allowed” drove her 
into a side street. 

“T can’t leave Tam here,” she said. “Who 
knows what he would do! He’ll have to come 
into the building.” 

As the doors opened and the yapping and 
yelping swelled in volume, Tam suddenly 
looked depressed. Instead of joining in, he 
walked gingerly beside Margaret, and at the 
ticket gate drew back. ° 

“Better not take him in, miss,” said the 
boy. “You can tie him to the leg of the chair 
there.” 

Margaret looked doubtful. “He doesn’t 
seem to care about the show,” she observed. 
“Will he be all right out here?” 

“Sure,” said the boy, selling tickets to the 
next comers. “T’ll look out for him.” 

“Perhaps we’d better take turns going in,” 
suggested Margaret. 

Rita gave her red cap an impatient jerk. 

“Now, Margaret! He’ll be all right with 
the boy. Hurry up!” And dashing through 
the gate, she madé straight for the collies. 
Margaret tied up Tam, who seemed too over- 
whelmed by the noise for objections, and fol- 
lowed Rita. 

The show was a good one, even if every 
dog was in some way inferior to Tam. The 
wire-haired terriers were just being judged, 
and the girls delayed to watch them. It was 


nearly six o’clock when they turned to come | 


out. 

“Poor Tam! He’ll be glad to see us,” 
Rita. 

Margaret, who had worried a little about 
leaving him, hurried ahead. In the hall she 
stopped. No dog was there. 

“Where is my dog?” She turned to the 
gatekeeper. It was not the same boy. 

“Which dog?” The boy scowled at her. 
“Move on and don’t block the line.” 

“T shall do more than block the line if you 
don’t answer me!” Margaret was trembling, 
and something in her voice brought the boy 
to attention. “I left a large yellow and white 
collie here in care of the ticket seller. Where 
is he? Have you seen anything of him?” 

“When Jim went off duty he told me the 


said 


“WILL HE BE ALL RIGHT OUT HERE?” 


owner would call for him, and he did,” re- 
plied the boy. ‘“‘That’s all-Jim said to me.” 

Margaret felt sick. “But I am his owner! 
Who took him?” 

“T dunno who he was. They’s dogs going in 
and out here all the time. The man says, ‘I'll 
take my dog now that I left with the other 
boy,’ and I says, ‘All right.’ It wa’n’t my 
fault.” 

Margaret interrupted the boy’s bluster. 
“What did he look like? Be quiet, Rita!” she 
flung over her shoulder at the distracted Rita. 

“T dunno.” The boy was sullen and fright- 
ened. 

“Did anyone here see him go out?” Mar- 
garet’s white face had the sympathy of the 
men lounging in the hall. 

“Did the dog have a red ribbon on his 
collar, miss?” inquired one. 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes!” cried Rita. “That’s the 
one. Where is he?” 

“I was jest coming up the steps,” said the 
man, “and I seen this feller tryin’ to get the 
dog into his buggy, pullin’ and pushin’, you 
know. The dog didn’t seem to want to go.” 

Rita suddenly sobbed. 

“Yes, and then ”— Margaret’s eyes were 
black with terror—“‘which way did he go?” 

“T didn’t notice. Wish I had, miss. But he 


ask there.” 

“Thanks.” Margafet was out of the door 
like a shot and was running for her car, with 
Rita at her heels. “If only the same policeman 
is still there!” she breathed as they whirred 
down the street. 

But he had gone to supper, the new man 
explained. 

“Where does he live?” asked Margaret, 
when she had made sure that the new man 
| had seen no collie in a buggy. 

The new policeman directed her. “Be care- 
| ful how you drive, miss, in town limits,” he 
| added. 
| Margaret obeyed, though Rita urged at 
| her elbow, “Faster! Faster!” 
| The first policeman came to the door in 
| his shirt sleeves. He looked puzzled, then 

thoughtful, as Margaret explained. 

“T saw no dog,” he said finally, “ but I 
heard one, and a—a great deal of noise he 














must have gonethrough thesquare. You might | 


was makin’! It was from a buggy, too, that 
the yelling came, about half an hour ago. If 
the whole square didn’t yelp durin’ the dog 
show, I'd ’a’ been noticing it more. But I 
did think it was a little queer that the dog 
should be under a horse blanket this fine 
evening.” 

Margaret was halfway down the steps. 

“What road did-he take?” she demanded. 

“The Weston road. But sure, miss, you 
can’t go after him. Wait till mornin’ and [ll 
hunt him up for you. Two young girls can’t 
chase —” 

But two young girls had at least started 
the chase, and the rest of the policeman’s 
advice floated down a quiet empty street. 

As the car turned down the Weston road, 
Margaret let it out. 

“What shall we do, Margaret?” Rita was 
crying now. “What shall we do?” 

“TI don’t know.” Margaret looked desper- 
ate. “But please stop crying and help me 
think.” She paused. “Now suppose I drive as 
hard as I can until we have to pass the buggy 
if it is still anywhere on the Weston road. 
There are no crossroads.” 

“QO Margaret, don’t you think we ought to 
wait for the policeman! Even if we should 
see the buggy, what could we do?” 

“Tl have to get Tam somehow. But I don’t 
believe he’ll be on the road. Too much danger 
of being followed.” 

The car was running at forty miles an hour 
now. 

“Then what can we do? It’s getting quite 
dark, and this is an awfully lonely road,” 
Rita protested. 

“Then Ill turn and come back slowly, 
whistling at each house. Tam will answer if 
he can.” 

The Weston road led straight into the 
country and had only a few scattered houses 
beyond the town limits. The farmers were at 
supper, and the road was deserted except for 
the flying automobile. A few miles farther on 
Margaret slowed up and turned. 

“He couldn’t have gone farther than this 
in half an hour,” she decided. “Now listen 
carefully for his bark, Rita. When I whistle I 
might not hear him.” 

“But the man will hear you, too,” expostu- 
lated Rita, “and there’s no knowing what he 
might do to us. We ought to wait for the 
policeman.” 

“Now see here, Rita,” Margaret’s quiet voice 
was like steel, “I am not going to wait until 
morning. Whoever has stolen Tam will have 
him safe out of our reach by then. I will 
whistle softly. It is cold enough so that all 
the windows are closed.” Rita shivered. “And, ° 
anyway, you know a dog can hear much far- 
ther than a human being.” 

At the first farm she tried the merry high 
note that was Tam’s special call. She stopped 
in dismay and pressed her fingers over her 
trembling lips. “This won’t do,” she said. She 
tried again. The third time her lips obeyed 
and the old shrill whistle cut the quiet eve- 
ning air. 

In the first mile they passed three houses. 
Lights were lit, and through the windows 
they could see the families at supper. But 
from neither house nor barn came any re- 
sponse to the whistle. The quick fall twilight 
darkened to clear starlight. The girls grew 
chilled and hopeless. At the end of the third 
mile they came to a long hill at the foot of 
which a dingy shack was set well back in a 


| dark field. It looked too broken down to be 


inhabited, but a faint light flickered in one 


| window. The car coasted silently by the 





place. Margaret whistled. Immediately a 
deep-throated roar reached her, compounded 
of barks, yelps, howls, every kind of noise a 
collie dog can make. 

“It’s Tam!” sang Margaret, and to Rita’s 
amazement she jammed her foot on the accel- 
erator and tore off down the dark road. 

“Q Margaret! What is it? Why are you 
going off in such a hurry? Let’s get him, 
quick, quick !” 

Margaret shook off Rita’s clutch and, after 
a few moments, slowed down under some 
thick willows. 

“Didn’t you see, Rita?” she cried excitedly. 
“Didn’t you see the light as the door opened ? 
If that man knew anyone was out here after 
Tam, we'd never get him. We’ll drive back as 
close as we can, and then we'll have to creep 
up softly on foot.” She backed out of the 
willows and crouched forward, watching the 
road. Near the pasture where the shack stood, 
she turned and headed the car toward home. 
Then she looked at Rita. “You’d better stay 
here by yourself in the car,” she said. “ Just 
sit there quietly and be ready to start.” 

“ Are you sure I can’t help you?” Rita’s 
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voice sounded relieved. “Do you think you 
ought to go up there alone?” 

Margaret was busy stripping off her coat 
and did not answer Rita’s questions. 

“Change coats, Rita. My collar and cuffs 
will show. I'll have to find out just where he 
is first. He sounded as if he were in that 
shack.” 

She slipped on Rita’s long gray coat and 
disappeared into the alder bushes, scattered 
over the farm. 

“Be careful!” whispered Rita’s trembling 
voice. “And, Margaret, do hurry back!” 

“If only the shed were on this side of the 
house,” Margaret thought as she skirted the 
brush toward the shack where she thought 
Tam might be. Suddenly she dropped in the 
stubble. The door had opened and a woman 
carrying a dish was coming toward the shed. 
She opened the door and flung its contents 
within. “ Now, shut up!” she snarled and 
clicked the padlock. 

Margaret sat up slowly. “He’s there,” she 
said, “‘and he’s locked in.” Half crouching, she 
crept very slowly back through the brush to 
the road. 

“Get up off the tool box!” Her tense voice 
at Rita’s elbow almost sent the girl into hys- 
terics. Seizing a few tools in a bag and taking 
her spot light, she was off again before Rita 
was able to collect herself enough to ask a 
question. 

This time her progress was painfully slow. 
She must rouse no one, not even Tam. 

“It’s only because it is such a rattly shack 
that I think I might get in,” she thought. 

As she wriggled her way into the shadow 
of the building, she paused. 

“If only he will mind me!” she thought. 
Then, very softly, “ Be quiet, Tam. Don’t 
bark. Margaret is coming for you. Be quiet! 
Be quiet!” 

Margaret heard him bound to the door. 
Then a soft whine came from under the 
crack. She put her head down close to the 
flooring and winked quick tears out of her 
eyes. 


” 


And talking softly, reassuringly, to him, she 
started at the padlock. 

The half toward her proved obdurate, and 
Tam began to whimper again. Margaret felt 
desperate. Reaching over, she jammed the 
screw driver under the farther half and felt it 
move slightly. Another thrust, another, and 
it dangled Icose; another, and it was off! She 
knew Tam’s weight was against the door 
ready to leap out, and she hardly dared re- 
lease it. 

“You can’t go if you bark, Tam!” The old 
formula sounded as stern as ever, and as she 
opened the door a crack and slipped the end 
of her scarf through his collar Tam stood as 
ever, eager, tense, but docile. 

Margaret closed the door and started back 
the way she had come. Once her heart leaped 
into her throat. The house door showed its 
square of yellow light a moment as a figure 
stood looking uneasily out into the darkness. 
Tam saw it. His hair rose on his ruff, and he 
growled softly. Margaret flung her arms 
about his neck, and he quieted down. The 
door closed. The two moved on through the 
bushes. Even on the road Margaret dared not 
run. Tam would feel then that he was free to 
bark. As they neared the automobile Mar- 
garet felt she could take no chances. She 
twisted her scarf quickly over Tam’s head 
and mouth and, lifting, pushing, shoved him 

into the car beside Rita. 

* “Start her up quick!” she gasped. And Rita 
did. 

The gray ribbon of road reeled off its yards 
and miles under them in silence. Tam’s head 
had been released, but Rita’s arms were so 





tight about him that he found it more com- 
fortable to be quiet. Not until they drew into 
Winfield did Margaret relax. She drove first 
to the policeman’s and gave him a brief his- 
tory of the affair. Then she turned toward 


college. As they passed through Winfield | 


Square she slowed up beside the frankfurter 
cart. 

“Six hot sandwiches,” she ordered, “two 
apiece. Annie will save Tam some supper,” 
she said to Rita, “but I’m pretty sure that 
we'll get none.” 

Ten minutes later they drove slowly 
toward college. Tam had swallowed his two 
sandwiches in two large gulps and sat with 
one wistful paw in Rita’s lap waiting for her 
share. 

Rita was strangely silent. At last with a 
sigh she laid her sandwich down. Tam imme- 
diately appropriated it and transferred the 
wistful paw to Margaret’s lap. 

“Say, Margaret,” the words came with 
difficulty. “You are a real sport. I take my 
hat off to you.” 

Margaret grinned. “ Tam’s the sport,” she 
parried, laying her sandwich down to perk 
the wilted ends of his ribbon into a flaunting 
bow. “If he’d barked —” She broke off in a 
wail. “He’s gobbled my sandwich! O Rita, 
I’m starved!” 

Rita was not to be sidetracked. 

“And I’m strong for your kind of safety 
first,” she finished. “Say, come on up in my 
room, and I’ll make us some chocolate.” 


“Be still, Tam!” she whispered. “Be still!” | 
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“ MAIS—MONSIEUR ET 
DAME—HAVE YOU ALREADY 
BEEN TO SEE THE WIDOW 
BRUNO? BUT WHY?” 


| PARTY of Americans were standing in 
the corridor of a train that was near- 

ing Mentone. One couple stood slightly 
apart, gazing over the Mediterranean to the 
deeper blue of the cloudless sky—and this was 
February ! 

“Do you remember this bit of the road?” 
the woman asked quietly. 

“Yes. I was thinking of last time,” the man 
answered. “It was just getting light about 
here—we had ‘traveled down by night. They 
did that as much as they could with the Red 
Cross trains in summer. When I first heard 
the sound of the waves that morning, I tried 
to raise myself on the remaining arm”— 
smiled and jerked his left shoulder—‘“to get 
sight of the water.” 

“Even though it was only old Africa that 
lay the other side ?” she said. 

He looked down at her. “It was water- 
with-waves, and the trail I wanted to take 
lay over water-with-waves.” 

Her face was no longer girlish, but to him it 
had grown more beautiful through each year 
of their married life. It was only the wistful 
light that sometimes brooded in her blue eyes 
that he would have kissed away. 

“Ten minutes, and we’re at Mentone,” said 
a younger man, strolling up to them. “Mrs. 
Flint, you should have persuaded the captain 
to come on to Italy.” 

“This time we have something to pick up 
here,” said Alice Flint brightly. 

“Really ? Why, I never suspected the cap- 
tain of curio hunting.” 

Alice was collecting their things as the train 
slowed up into the little station. 

“We'll compare spoils on the voyage home, 
Mr. Sewell,” she said. “Philip, quick, let me 
carry something.” 

In a few moments they were waving to 
their friends before turning to make their 
way through the little town. 

Barely two hours later they came down 
the hotel steps; there was something of ex- 
citement about their movements. Alice looked 
younger. 

“T’ve been thinking,” he said whimsically, 
“that I’m half sorry the little daughter’s going 
to be a girl.” 

“Why ?” 

He waited a moment before he answered. 

“ Because years ago it was a boy you 
| wanted.” 

“Well, anyway, now I’m glad she’s going to 
be a girl.” Then she added, “I only wanted a 
boy if he were another Phil.” 

He did not answer, but turned his head. 
















ORAWINGS BY 
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The woods were on their right, the blue sea, 
with here and there a sail, was on their left. 

“Look,” said Philip, “this was the hospital ; 
now it’s turned back into a hotel. Here’s the 
olivewood where I used to write my letters 
to you. That’s the little inn, right on the 
road.” 

“Wait, Phil. Now I’m not going to call her 
Aurore; I don’t speak French so well as you 
do. It seems to me it sounds just the same if I 
say Aurore or horreur. Fancy, poor little 
thing, if the first words I said were, ‘Come 
here, little horror’! She laughed merrily. 
“No, I’m going to translate it and call her 
Dawn.” 

“Why, what a sweet little name it makes— 
Dawn! I like it.” 

They walked through the trees to the little 
wall that divided the woods from the orchard 
of the inn. s 

“T eve the little English daisies,” said Alice, 
with her eyes full of happiness. 

“In October they whiten the grass just the 
same; it’s a second spring. Aurore used to 
pull them apart. The white petals were rice, 
and the middles Indian meal, and this wall 
was her store.” 

“And you’d buy —” 

“I was a very troublesome customer and 
always asked for goods that: weren’t in stock. 
I can hear Aurore’s histrionic sigh now: ‘Ah, 
monsieur, c’est la guerre!’” 

“Dear little Dawn, she will love the garden 
at home, Phil.” 

“She must be still at school, or she’d come 
out. We had better go in, Alice. You'll find 
the uncle and aunt quite amusing.” 

As they approached the door, a fat little 
man came out to meet them, bowing and 
smiling. All at once he flung himself back 
with open arms. 

“But is it possible? So soon! M. le Capi- 
taine and his lady! Therese, come quick— 
M. le Capitaine Fleent!” 

A neat-looking woman rose from a desk 
and came hurriedly forward. 

“Listen, then, Adolphe,” she said, “M. le 
Capitaine inquires already for la petite.” 
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Alice turned pale. “Is the little girl not 
well?” she ventured to ask. 

“She is well in health, madame.” Therese 
sighed. 

Philip smiled reassuringly. “Then in what 
is she not well, Therese ?” 

“In that she is no more with us,” said The- 
rese, shaking her head dismally. “Monsieur’s 
letter arrived just after she left us; but be 
tranquil, monsieur; the child will be even 
more glad to go with you now. Ah, but she 
was happy here with us—after the school— 
yes—some little service, but light—to fetch 
the milk—prepare the table—so—Adolphe, 
he says, ‘She is the child of my brother, 
Pierre, who died at Verdun.’ ” 

Adolphe had gone out of the room and 
now returned with two coffee cups on a 
bright brass tray. 

“It was the week before your letter came, 
M. le Capitaine, telling me that you and 
madame might be coming to France with 
the idea of adopting Ja petite—and we respect 
your command to say nothing to the child 
till you come.” 

“Ah!” broke in Mme. Therese. “Since ’14 
had she been with us, since -her mother’s 
death, two months after her father had gone 
to the war.” , 

“Where is the child now?” Philip asked 
quietly. 

“JT will tell monsieur,” said Adolphe. 
“About six weeks ago, then, arrived from over 
the frontier the grandmother of Aurore—her 
mother’s mother. We did not know the 
family. They were in the flower business as 
was Pierre himself—flower carts coming over 
from Italy every week—carnations, and what 
roses! La! la! Malmaison—they travel 

t ss 

“Ah, but when my husband begins to 
talk — Let me finish, Adolphe. Aurore is here 
in Mentone, and well, and will surely go to 
Amerique with monsieur and madame,” said 
the practical Therese, smiling at Alice’s anx- 
ious face. “For the rest, grandmother came 
here knowing that this had been the home of 
Marie, her daughter, both sons killed in the 
war—her husband dead—the business—who 
knows? Gone. We have no room; we settle 
her in a little house. She washes and sells 
eggs. What will you? She has Aurore to 
help.” ; 
“A child of nine can do little,” murmured 
Alice. 

Mme. Therese held up her head. 

“Aurore is well trained—I taught her.” 

Philip Flint looked thoughtful. 

“If the old woman refuses to give her up?” 

“But what an idea,” said Adolphe. “It is 
I” — he touched his breast —“ who am the 
guardian of the child, nominated by her late 
father, recognized by the prefecture. I and 
no other.” 

Alice put her hand on Philip’s arm. 

“Let us go there. M. Adolphe will show us 
the way.” 

“But willingly, madame: following the road 
toward the town, the first on the right; you 
cross the bridge, and it is the first house after 
the bridge.” 

Mme. Therese had been trying to interrupt 
these directions. 

“Keep quiet, Adolphe. M. le Capitaine,” she - 
said, turning to Philip, “it will be better if 
Adolphe see the widow Bruno first. She 
would be agitated at. your visit so unex- 
pected. This evening Adolphe will go. It will 
be better so.” 

“As Mme. Therese thinks,” said Philip 
pleasantly. 

Mme. Therese smiled her satisfaction. 

“Perhaps it’s as well, Alice,” he said as they 
made their way back to the hotel. “I’m more 
tired than I knew.” 

“When I’ve tucked you up,” she answered 
gently, “I’m going off on my own account. I 
want to see things as they are, not when 
they’re dressed up for company after due 
notice. If you feel rested after an hour or so, 
come slowly to meet me—the way Adolphe 
said.” 

She was soon hurrying along the “first 
street to the right” toward the little stone 
bridge. On both sides of the road stretched 
the olivewoods, with their elbowing branches 
gnarled and twisted among the thin lacy 
leaves of sad gray green. 

At one side of the little house was a hedge 
of. dry, dusty palm leaves. There was a well 
at the back of the cottage; she heard the 
creaking of the cord and the knocking of the 
bucket against the sides. Some one was draw- 
ing water. Then there came out into the sun- 
shine a little girl with chestnut-colored hair 
coiled round her head. She wore a faded blue 
overall, over which she had tied a coarse linen 
cloth as an apron. The weight of the copper 
pail that she carried was bending the small 
body sidewise ; the other little brown arm was 
stretched out almost level with the shoulder. 

“© child! ” thought Alice. “To carry that 
weight!” Then she heard a woman’s voice 
that seemed to come from a shed close to the 
hedge. 

“J have enough water, ma petite; put that 
on the fire.” 

Alice had found the gate she was looking 
for. 

“Wait, little one,” she said; “let me carry 
the pail, it’s so heavy—and I want a drink of 
well water. I’m thirsty.” 

The child started and put down the pail. 

“It is not heavy, madame.” Then she raised 
her voice. “Grandmamma, there is a lady who 
would drink. I go in with her. Come,” she 
said gently as she began to take up the pail. 
“No, no, madame, I will not permit —” 
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WONDER how many of us would have 

the grit to embark on a Mayflower as our 

forefathers did, and face what they faced 
on that voyage to Plymouth? I wonder how 
many of the newest immigrants realize what 
those first New Englanders dared in helping 
to found this free country for them to in- 
herit ? 

Imagine a virtually uncharted ocean; ter- 
rible storms; a little ship that we should 
think nowadays unfit for a coastwise excur- 
sion, lurching and rolling in the darkness off 
an unknown coast, full of unknown terrors! 
Imagine the sadness of exile; the doubt and 
the danger, the anxiety of men and women 
with little children in their care. Imagine 
those twenty-eight children themselves,—and 
the baby newly born,—lacking warmth, 
proper food, fresh air, cleanliness. 

The Pilgrims never asked for a bed of roses. 
They knew that they were facing a hard life 
of exile. They did not know how weak their 
ship was until it began to leak and until a 
beam finally. threatened to give way alto- 
gether. But they jacked up the beam and 
sailed on. They knew that they were leaving 
home and friends forever, exchanging them 
for a trackless wilderness with wild beasts 
and wilder men for neighbors. They begged 
no sympathy or pity. But they did not know 
that they would have treachery in their own 
shipload before they were halfway across the 
sea. They forced the mutinous sailors to keep 
at it. But they never dreamed that their cap- 
tain himself, with the innocent name of 
Jones, was to betray their trust; and that 
they were bound, not for the place called for 
by their patent on the Hudson River, but for 
the stern:and rock-bound coast of Massachu- 
setts Bay. . 

It is an extraordinary coincidence—if one 
believes in mere “coincidence”—that six years 
earlier Capt. John Smith explored the New 
England coast and charted on his map by 
various names taken from the homeland the 
places visited; and that he had written the 
name of Plymouth on a certain spot on a 
certain bay, because he was himself a Devon 
man. It was to that spot, of which the Pil- 
grims had not even heard, that they were 
drawn by fate. 

Imagine the Pilgrims, then, crowded on 
that little ship of one hundred and eighty 
tons; one hundred devoted men and women 
and children, with a crew of twenty-five. 
Imagine those women and children — one 
baby was born on the voyage and was appro- 
priately named Oceanus—prisoned most of 
the time below decks in the cold, dark, ill- 
ventilated cabins, because of the terrible 
storms and heavings of the sea. 


WHAT THEY ATE ON THE BOAT 


HE ship’s cook prepared food only for 

the officers and crew. As in the steerage 

to-day, victuals were doled out to the 
nineteen families every day by the governor, 
and the mothers had to prepare it as best they 
could. The only time they could cook was when 
they could have the “sand hearth”—a fire- 
proof box of sand—set up on deck, with an 
iron tripod over it, or when they could hold 
a frying pan over a charcoal fire. Since the 
voyage was so stormy, they could not often 
go on deck at all. Those shivering, anxious, 
homesick and seasick creatures must have 
eaten most of their food cold. They had bis- 
cuit, sometimes a little butter, cheese, sausage, 
salt herring, potted meats and such vegetables 
as cabbage and onions; there were no potatoes 
in those days. As usual on shipboard, salt beef 
and pork formed their chief solid food. They 
cooked vegetables in quantity when they 
could cook at all and ate them cold on 
stormy days; likewise cold mush. There were, 
however, we like to know, dried fruits, limes, 
lemons and pickled eggs. There were also— 
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beans. Could we imagine Massachusetts be- 
ginning without beans? There was no such 
thing as the comfort of tea and coffee. Per- 
haps there was goat’s milk for the children; 
we do not know; but the Pilgrims had no 
cows, and the elders drank beer according to 
old English tradition. Water was scarce and 
very precious. 

The voyage was not without excitement, 
besides the storms. One of the passengers had 
a narrow escape One day when a high sea 
was running and most of the passengers were 
snuggled below decks, John Howland, a 
sturdy young man, evidently of an adven- 
turous disposition, went out “above the 
gratings.” But suddenly the Mayflower gave 
a great lurch, and Howland was washed over- 
board without warning. We can imagine his 
sensations in the icy water, with his one hope 
of safety, the rickety little boat, slipping 
away from him through the waves. However, 
John, being a lusty fellow, made a gallant 
bid for life. He grabbed the topsail halyards, 
which hung overboard, and which ran out to 
full length in his hands as he sank some fath- 
oms under water. John kept hold of the rope 
like grim death, shouting manfully all the 
while, until his comrades hauled him in, and 
with a boat hook pulled him, more dead than 
alive, into the ship. 


A PROUD AND PROFANE MAN 


REACHEROUS captain and sulky crew 

must have added much to the discomfort 

of the passengers. “ There was a proud 
and very profane young man, one of the sea- 
men,” says Gov. Bradford in his diary, “of a 
lusty, able body, which made him the more 
haughty.” This sailor was always finding fault 
with the sick passengers and telling them he 
hoped to cast half of them overboard before 
they reached the end of their journey. When 
they “gently reproved him,” he would “curse 
and swear most bitterly.” The good Bradford 
records it as a judgment on the cruel sailor 
that this fellow himself, of the whole ship- 
load, was seized with a grievous disease and 
was the first to die and be buried at sea. 

What could the twenty-eight boys and girls, 
shut up in the stuffy, dirty cabins, have found 
to do during those eighty-three weary days at 
sea? There were two dogs aboard, a huge 
mastiff and a small spaniel that may have 
furnished some fun. 

Two at least of the boys, John and Francis 
Billington, aged sixteen and fourteen years 
respectively, were very lively youngsters and 
were always getting into mischief, as Gov. 
Bradford frequently records. It was Francis, 
the younger, who nearly blew up the May- 
flower by firing off his father’s musket in 
the cabin when they reached Provincetown 
Harbor, and who, soon after they landed in 
Plymouth, went on an exploring expedition 
of his own, climbed a tall tree and discovered 
what he fancied to be a great sea. He returned 
to the settlement and reported his discovery, 
to the excitement of everyone. Perhaps, they 
thought, Francis had seen the Pacific Ocean, 
which the Pilgrims knew was “somewhere to 
the west.” The governor sent three men with 
young Francis to investigate the great sea. 
And after a trip of two miles through the 
wilderness they found a large pond in two 
parts, about a mile and a half long! This 
pond is called Billington’s Sea to this day. 

Inspired perhaps by his younger brother’s 
escapade, John in his turn went exploring 
and succeeded in getting lost for five days; 
he was captured by the Indians and was 
brought back to the colony by a frightened 
expedition sent to recover him. 

But we must return now to the Mayflower. 
After eighty-three weary days out of sight of 
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land the Mayflower sighted Cape Cod. The 
smell of juniper, balsam and pine must have 
been sweet indeed to the Pilgrims’ nostrils. 
They reached Provincetown Harbor in No- 
vember, 1620, one hundred and thirty-three 
days after they left Delfthaven, and in all | 
that time they had not had any washing | 
done. That in itself must have been a cross | 
to those self-respecting, tidy Pilgrim mothers. | 
Almost the first thing they did, after the first | 
Sabbath in the New World, was to institute 
the Monday wash day, on November 23. 
The men had discovered a spring of fresh 
water on the beach, and their one thought 
was to be clean again. The Mayflower lay a 
bowshot from the shore on account of the | 
shallow harbor, and they had to wade through | 
all that icy water to the beach. Nevertheless, 
those devoted foremothers made up the huge 
bundles of clothes and plunged in for the 
chilly trip. We can see them filling the huge 
kettles with the icy spring water. Fires were 
built of the fragrant juniper that then grew 
all over the Cape. Perhaps the children helped 
in gathering driftwood and brush for the 
fires, while the men went foraging farther for 
shellfish. Then we can see the lines of linen 
hung out to dry on the blueberry bushes, or 
strung from tree to tree while the women 
prayed for sunshine to lighten their task. But 
it continued cold, rainy and depressing. No 
wonder. that fourteen of the nineteen young 
wives died in that first winter and were 
buried under the hills of corn to hide the loss 
from the Indians. 

At Provincetown the Pilgrims formed the 
famous “compact” for a free commonwealth 
that was the beginning of our constitutional 
government. But the sandy peninsula was no 
place to tarry, even in the winter of 1620, 
which luckily for our forefathers was unusu- 
ally mild. “They saw,” Bradford says, “only 
a hideous and desolate wilderness, full of wild 
beasts and wild men, and what more they 
could only guess. The whole country full of 
woods and thickets represented a wild and 


looked behind them, there was the mighty 


now a main bar and gulf to separate them 
from all the civil part of the world.” 

The first exploring party soon set off under 
valiant Capt. Standish to find a better place 
for a home. Almost immediately they fell in 
with the red men who were to be their neigh- 
bors. The Pilgrims themselves, it is good to 


-erous with the Indians. But the first transient 


sort. In 1614 Capt. John Smith first stopped 
at the sandy peninsula. Later his rascally 
Capt. Hunt kidnaped and sold into slavery 
twenty-seven of the first citizens of Cape 
Cod. Smith repudiated the deed with horror, 
but it had been done, though without his 
knowledge, and the Pilgrims suffered for it. 


A TREATY WITH THE INDIANS 


T was near what is now Eastham that 
Standish met the Indians in the “first en- 
counter” and drove them away. On this 

‘adventure the Pilgrims found baskets of corn 
that the Indians had hidden and took them 
back to the Mayflower. Probably it was this 
corn that saved the lives of the half-famished 
band in the terrible year that ensued. This 
forced “borrowing” troubled the consciences 
of Standish and his company, and they deter- 
mined to pay back the Indians at the first 
opportunity. 

Naturally the Indians had laid up another 
grudge against the pilferers of their granaries. 
But when, a little later, the white strangers 
offered to pay for the corn and actually did 


savage heiw [whatever that may be]. If they | 
ocean, which they had passed and which was | 


know, were always friendly, tactful and gen- | 


visitors to Cape Cod had been of a different | 
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so, with kind words and presents in addition, 
it made a deep impression on the savages. 
The Pilgrims had already made a friend of 
Squanto — one of the very Indians whom 
Capt. Hunt had kidnaped; he had escaped 
and returned across the sea. 

In April of the first year Massasoit made a 
treaty with the Pilgrims that to the credit of 
both parties kept peace between them for 
fifty years. At the end of their first year the 
Pilgrims were able to boast to their friends 
in old England that they walked as safely in 
the wilderness of New England as on the 
highways of their old homes. 

It is a curious fact that even before the 
Pilgrims sailed for Plymouth the first “char- 
ity” of Massachusetts was talked of. You can 
find in the records of the Virginia Company, 
which sent the Pilgrims to New England, this 
item dated February 12, 1620: John Wolston- 
holme then proposed that the “500 pounds 
which had been anonymously presented by 
some person signing himself ‘Dust and Ashes,’ 
for the benefit of Indian children in America, 
should be expended by one Mr. John Pierce 
and his associates,” who intended to come 
over with the Pilgrims. 

Weary as they were, sick and worn by their 
terrible voyage, as soon as they landed on 


| Plymouth Rock the Pilgrims had to begin to 


build a dwelling. There were now only two 
or three of them who were able-bodied. They 
had no horses, oxen or wagons; only their 
sturdy hearts, patient bodies and faith in 
God and their good cause. 

In that first winter half their number died, 
and four of the nineteen families were en- 
tirely wiped. out. Yet when spring came and 
on April 14 the Mayflower sailed back to 
England, not one of the gallant band of Pil- 
grim men or women sailed with her. 

Their first house, built of timber and 
rudely thatched, became at once a hospital 
“full of beds as they could lie one by an- 
other.” Standish built a fort on top of the 
little hill and set his four cannon there to 
guard the approach by harbor and land. His 
little trained band became also a fire com- 
pany, for their first house promptly burned, 
and they had to begin again. 


AFTER THE FIRST. WINTER 


HEY began to plant their corn on 

March 7, which was too early in the 

year. Squanto told them truly that they 
must wait “till the young oak leaves were the 
| size of a mouse’s ear.” 
| By the first anniversary the little band had 
put up seven dwellings besides the four com- 
munity houses; and others were in prepara- 
tion. They used the fort for their meeting- 
house; and they went armed to their services. 

After that dreadful winter, what a comfort 
it must have been to see the first Mayflowers 
coming up through the snow! Later they found 
| early strawberries, which are plentiful in that 
region, and huckleberries, which they called 
| “winberries.” In the fall came cranberries, 
which still grow red in the bogs of the Cape. 

Decidedly, the Pilgrims might have chosen 
a worse place for their landing than the shore 
of Massachusetts Bay. Indeed, one of them 
admitted at the very beginning that this was 
“a place very good for situation,” with its 
sweet brook of water, its woods with many 
kinds of trees, its fields for planting and a hill 
convenient for fortification. 

They were not lotus-eaters, those men and 
women with the pluck and the faith to carve 
lives out of the wilderness. They asked only 
to be let alone to work out their own salva- 
tion. Little they guessed that they were doing 
their part to help build the foundation of a 
whole nation, making an ideal for the whole 
world to admire. 

Let us all be thankful for the valuable 
things that they have bequeathed to us. 
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Alice could be firm, too. She took the pail 
and emptied half the water on the grass. 

The child raised her eyebrows and smiled. 

“How droll!” she said, as she picked up the 
lightened pail and led the way into the house. 

They went into a large bare kitchen. An 
olivewood fire burned on the open hearth. 

The child put down the pail, took a glass 
from a cupboard in the wall and filled it from 
the pail with a wooden dipper. 

“One moment, madame, while I place the 
glass on a saucer,” she said with ceremony. 

Alice sat sipping the water and watching 
the little figure before the fire. 

All at once the child turned and said 
quietly: 

“Madame is American.” 

“How did you know?” 

“ Because I knew the bravest of all the 
brave American officers, and he spoke French 
like madame—a little more quickly perhaps.” 

“Tell me about him—but first—come and 
tell me your name.” 

“Aurore, madame,” replied the child. “That 
means the morning, very early. My captain 


“Why did he tell you to remember that? ” 

“Qui sait? I think because it is holy and 
quiet, and the air fresh and pure.” 

“Your captain will come back ?” 

“Yes, madame, some day. But I shall have 
little time to play with him—not so much, 
that is, as when I was a little girl.” 

At this moment a shadow fell across the 
doorway, and Aurore’s grandmother came in. 
A tired, lined face and patient eyes that had 
finished crying. She seemed out of breath. 

“There is the bread to fetch, Aurore. 
Pardon, madame, do not rise. I am sorry you 
drink water. Milk is hard to get now, and 
wine is dear; but a little coffee — the good 
aunt of Aurore —” 

_ Alice assured her that she could take noth- 
ing. 

As Aurore passed her grandmother she 
took hold of the wrinkled hand and spoke 
low; then she looked at Alice as if to say 
good-by. 

“T will wait till you come back,” Alice said. 
“How pretty your grandchild is!” she went 


“And good. She told me now to rest. She 
‘has my name, but in French—Aurore; over 
the frontier we say Alba.” 

“And in America we say Dawn,” said Alice, 
smiling. 

The old woman did not hear her. 

“In looks she is like my husband and my 
youngest son, and she is helpful like her 
mother. She is all. She stands in that great 
empty space, trying to cover it with her little 
strong hands—where her mother should be 
with other happy children, where my two 
— should be, and grandsons that were never 

rm.” 

“Dear madame, I think you and Aurore are 
too much alone. I mean —” 

“T understand, madame. But Aurore goes 
to school with other little ones, and some- 
times to her uncle, who is her guardian. Is 





on, turning to Aurore’s grandmother. 





told me always to remember that.” 


A smile transformed the woman’s worn face. | 





madame perhaps a relative of the good cap- 
tain of whom Aurore and her uncle often 
speak ?” 

“Why, yes,” said Alice. “How clever of you 


“Ah, no, madame; what would be more 
Aurore loves M. le Capitaine as she 
might love a saint. She thinks he will come 
back to France. Is he perhaps here ?” 

“Yes,” said Alice. “I am his wife, madame. 
I came to see the little girl who helped him to 
get well. I loved her before I saw her, and 
now —” 

She felt the elder woman’s gaze on her face. 

“Madame has no children.” The old 
woman spoke in so low a voice that Alice 
hardly knew whether she had heard her 
thoughts or her words. 

“No,” Alice answered simply, and she real- 
ized that there was nothing hidden between 
them. 

They heard the clatter of the wooden soles 
before Aurore ran in. 

“Voici!” she called. “The rolls are still 
warm, grand’mere! Here they are, still warm.” 

When the old woman had taken the bag 
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and turned away she said without looking at 
her grandchild, “Aurore, this is the lady of 
M. le Capitaine. He has come back to France 
to see you.” 

Aurore stood transfixed; joy gleamed in 
her brown eyes. 

“Ah, madame, and you did not tell me! He 
wanted to surprise me, my captain! Grand- 
mamma, grandmamma! He will come here to 
our wood and be as kind to you as he was 
to me.” 

The woman was bending over the table, 
taking the bread out of the linen bag. Aurore 
was beside her trying to see her face. 

Alice did not try. 

A church clock from the highway struck 
the hour. 

“Tt is late,” said Alice, rising. “If you come 
with me, little Dawn, I feel sure we shall meet 
your captain, and we will bring him back 
here.” 

The child turned with glad eyes. 

“Grandmamma, let me go with madame to 
meet my captain.” 

The old woman’s hand on the table shook. 

“Go, my child,” she said. 

They were scarcely at the gate when they 
saw him. 

“My captain!” 

He held Aurore with his strong left arm. 

“Our little Dawn.” 

Then he looked over her brown head 
toward his wife. 

“Well, Alice ?” 

“Let us come back,” said the child; “ we 
promised grandmother.” 

“Did you arrange with the old woman? 
Did you say she should have other help? Was 
she reasonable ?” 

“TJ haven’t explained properly — you talk 
better French. Come.” 

The old woman was at the gate. 

“ Blanchette has gone into the wood, Au- 
rore; you can go and get her while monsieur 
rests. Ah, monsieur, you remembered little 
Aurore from across the ocean.” 

“Always,” he said with his kind smile. “I 
told Adolphe that should I recover I should 
bring my wife to France.” 

“And should Aurore please madame, Au- 
rore should take the place of a little daugh- 
ter.” 

“Adolphe told you, then.” 

“No, monsieur; my heart told me in this 
half hour.” Her face became a little more 
colorless. 

Philip looked at her closely. 

“This is our first day, madame,” he said 
cheerfully. “ We shall come again and talk 
things over. We will say nothing to Aurore 
for the moment.” 

“Adolphe is her guardian. What Adolphe 
and monsieur decide —” She spread out her 
hands; they trembled. 

Aurore came in laughing and trying to hold 
a struggling white cat. 

Alice took the old woman’s hand. 

“We will come to-morrow. Phil, we must 
get back. The sun is going down.” 

“Sundown doesn’t count when we have 
Dawn with us. Does it?” he said, with his 
hand under Aurore’s chin. 

They had reached the bridge before he 
spoke. 

“She is the same sweet child. Are you satis- 
fied, Alice ?” 

“Quite satisfied,” she said softly. 

They had crossed the bridge when she 
stopped and laid her hand on his arm and 
looked up at him. 

“ Will it make it easier, if I say it first, 

il ” 

“What ?” he asked; but she knew that he 
understood. 

“We can do heaps for her here—even when 
we go—yes, we can do a great deal for her.” 

“Yes,” he said, and he walked on in silence. 

“ Mais —monsieur et dame—have you 
already been to see the widow Bruno? But 
why ? I am on my way. Therese is right. I— 
the guardian—it was I to arrange all before 
you came.” 

“One moment, Adolphe. My wife and I 
think that the loss of the newly found grand- 
child would be too great a blow for one whom 
misfortune has so bruised.” 

“Mais, monsieur, mais, madame,” he cried, 
turning from one to the other, “don’t say so! 
My brother’s child —to be the daughter of 
such as you—with a dowry—who knows? 
And just for a sentiment toward one who is 
so accustomed to —” 

“M. Adolphe,” cried Alice, “we shall come 
back to France! Even if Aurore grows up 
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| here and marries here, she shall have her 


dowry—and if by any chance, before that, 
she needs a home —” 

“ Ah, surely, madame — the old woman is 
feeble, and death like love is one of those 
things that do not command themselves. But 
madame is munificent as to the dowry. For 
madame, all is simple; like Therese, madame 
is practical—the women, M. le Capitaine, are 
more practical than we men. For M. le Cap- 
itaine it is a sad delusion. Even before he 
left it was his dream. My little niece — his 


daughter. Ah, we are only sentimental sol- 
diers, we men.” He paused, and Alice smiled. 

“M. Adolphe,” she said in her sweet low 
voice, “my husband gave up his right arm for 
those who were in need of help. He can also 
give up a dream for the same cause.” 

Philip Flint’s eyes were on his wife’s face; 
| he did not hear her words, but he thought 
|that among all the mothers who, bravely 
smiling, had parted with their children for the 
sake of the Old -World, she would not be 
counted among the least. 














AN HOUR OR SO LATER I TOOK HIM AGAIN TO WATER AND THAT TIME 
DRANK ALL THAT I WANTED 


THE WAR-IRAIL FORT 


==—Chy—=> James Willard Schultz 


Chapter Nine. Big Lake calls a council 


T was quite dark when Pitamakan and I 
I drove the horses out from the barricade 
for their night grazing. We flicked them 
into a lope up the rise to the plain, but when 
we were nearly to the top they suddenly 
shied at something ahead and dashed sharply 
off to the left. I was riding Is-spai-u as usual, 
and he was so frightened that it was all I 
could do to keep him from running ahead of 
the loose stock. Pitamakan and I went some 
distance before we managed to head the 
horses up the slope; and as scon as we were 
well out on the plain I asked Pitamakan what 
he thought had frightened our animals. 

“T will tell you my real belief,” he an- 
swered, “It was the enemy, maybe a number 
of them, lying there to see in what direction 
we would drive the horses, so that they could 
trail on and take them from us.” 

“Tt may have been a bear.” 

“If a bear had been there, we should have 
seen him; there is starlight enough for that. 
The low, sweet sage growth along the slope 
could not have hidden a bear from us, but 
it is high enough to conceal men lying flat in 
it. Almost-brother, I believe with old Lame 
Wolf that trouble is about to break upon us!” 

“Well, they shall not get these horses,” I 
declared. 

When, at last, we hobbled the loose ani- 
mals and picketed Is-spai-u and Pitamakan’s 
runner we felt sure that no enemy could find 
us. But there was to be no sleep for us that 
night; we settled down to listen for the far- 
off boom of the cannon, which would tell us 
that the cutthroats had attacked our camp. 

About midnight we nearly started for the 
west and southwest and the Pikuni, but we 
decided to wait a little longer and listen for 
the boom of the cannon. We watched the 
Seven Persons swinging round in the north- 
ern sky, and at last they warned us that day 
was not far off. The attack upon camp had 
not opened; so we decided to urge my uncle 
to allow us to go at once in search of the 
Pikuni. We unhobbled the loose stock and 
drove them in with a rush. There was only 
a faint lightening of the eastern horizon when 
we arrived at the barricade, and Abbott, 
standing on watch at the passageway, let 
down the bars for us. 

“You are in plenty early this mornin’,” he 
said as we drove past him. 

“We have reason for it. We want to per- 
suade my uncle to let us start right now after 
the Pikuni,” I answered. 

“You said it! That is just what he should 
have you do!” he exclaimed. ” 

As we got down from our horses we saw 
dimly here and there the other watchers ap- 
proaching to learn whether we had anything 
to tell of the night. Then in the direction of 
the grove we all heard the patter of feet strik- 
ing harshly upon the stony ground. 

“Tt’s the Twins!” Abbott exclaimed. 

“Behind them the cutthroats!” said Pita- 
makan, and at the same time our ears caught 
the faint thudding of many moccasined feet. 


Then the Twins loomed up hugely in: the 
dusk. They dashed in through the passage- 
way, and Josh gasped out, “They’re right at 
our tails! Run that cannon out!” 

The cannon was in the centre of the barri- 
cade, loaded with trade balls, fused, and cov- 
ered with a piece of canvas to protect it from 
the weather. As Abbott, the Twins and I ran 
to it, Pitamakan hurried on to our lodge to 
rouse my uncle; and the engages, who had 
been on watch with the Mandans, quietly 
slipped round awakening the inmates of the 
other lodges. I flipped the cover off the 
cannon, and, just as we got it into the pas- 
sageway, the fight opened with shots and 
yells on the west side of the barricade. The 
thought flashed into my mind that Pita- 
makan had been right. It had been some of 
the enemy, lying concealed upon the slope, 
that our horses had shied from when we 
were driving them out to graze. 

“Never mind the racket back there; our 
job is right here! Now! Swing her round!” 
Abbott shouted to us, and he had to shout in 
order to make himself heard. 

We swung the gun round. I kept hold on 
the tailpiece while Abbott sighted and called, 
“To the right a little! Left a trifle! There!” 

As he lighted the fuse, I sprang out of 
the way of the recoil and for the first time 
looked ahead. Out of the dusk of the morn- 
ing, less than a hundred yards away, a horde 
of warriors were coming toward us swiftly 
yet with cautious, catlike steps. There was 
something terribly sinister in their approach, 
far more so than if they had come with the 
usual war songs and shouts of an Indian 
attack. Boom! went the cannon. The flash of 
it blinded us; the smoke drifted into our 
faces. Lem, who was carrying our rifles in his 
arms, shouted to us to take them.’ 

“No! Lay ’em down. Help load! Where’s 
the powder for this gun?” Abbott yelled. 

“Right here!” cried my uncle as he and 
Tsistsaki and a couple of other women joined 
us. “Use your rifles!” 

We snatched them from Lem, and, lo! as 
the smoke drifted away we could see no one 
to shoot at, nor could we hear anything but 
the hollow murmur of the river, as if it were 
mocking us. 

“By gum! They’ve just flew away!” Lem 
exclaimed. 

“Not they!” said my uncle, proceeding to 
thrust a charge of powder into the cannon 
and ram it home. “Just step over to the river 
bank and look down, and you'll see them.” 

“Ha! So that’s their scheme, is it? Goin’ to 
shut us off from water! I might have knowed 
it! What beats me is, why didn’t they come 
on? If they had, ’twould have been all over 
with us in about two minutes!” said Lem. 

“What say they?” Pitamakan asked me, 
and I told him. 

The Mandans and the engages now came 
to us from the other side of the stockade, 
with the women and children trailing after 
them. 

“The cutthroats ran down over the river 
bank,” old Lame Wolf signed to my uncle. 

“Sare, M’sieuw’ Reynard,” Henri Robarre 











said to him, “hon our side ze cutthroats were 
but few. Zey holler much, zey fire deir guns 
no at us. Zey shoot hup at ze stars, an’ zen 
run hide behin’ ze bank of ze riv’. M’sieu’, 
what hit means, dat strange conducts?” 

“T don’t understand it myself, except that 
when the Twins discovered them their plan of 
attack went all wrong,” my uncle answered in 
a puzzled voice. 

“T know all about it,” Pitamakan said in 
the sign language so that the Mandans should 
understand. 

“Well, let us hear,” said my uncle. 

“This is it,” he went on. “The cutthroats 
want our scalps, but they want also Is-spai-u. 
A few of them laid in wait for my almost- 
brother and me, hoping to seize the runner 
when we drove the herd out last night; but 
they failed. The chiefs then planned to wait 
until we should bring the horses back into 
the barricade and kill us in a surprise attack 
as we all stood fighting their few men on the 
west side. Thus they would take no chances 
of shooting the black runner. They would 
have wiped us out, had not the Twins discov- 
ered them down there in the timber. Now 
they plan to make us go mad from want of 
water and then wipe us out.” 

“You women, how much water have you ?” 
Tsistsaki asked. é 

One by one they answered; there was not 
a bucketful in any lodge! 

“Far Thunder, it is now time for my al- 
most-brother and me to go after our people,” 
Pitamakan said to my uncle impressively. 

“Tt is! Go—as fast as you can!” he replied. 

“T ride Is-spai-u,” I said. 

“You do not! He is our shield, it seems. 
You ride your own runner!” 

We had saddled up and were ready to start 
within five minutes. Day kad come. To the 
west and east there was not a single body of 
the enemy. Abbott could hardly believe his 
eyes. : 

Tsistsaki, ever thoughtful of us, had tied 
little sacks of food to our saddles, and now 
we mounted our runners. Nowhere along the 
bank of the river was there the least sign of 
the enemy, but we were certain that many a 
pair of eyes was watching the barricade from 
clumps of rye grass and sweet sage. 

“You better lie low on yer horses an’ go 
out flyin’; they’ll prob’ly shoot at you,” Ab- 
bott warned us. 

My uncle came and grasped my hand. “It 
is a terrible risk you are taking. I wish I could 
take it for you, but my place seems to be 
here. I’ve got you all in a bad fix, my boy, 
but I hope you and Pitamakan will pull us 
out of it.” His voice was unsteady. 

“We will do our best,” I answered. 

“Go! I am praying for you both!” Tsist- 
saki called out to us. 

We took a running start, hanging low upon 
the right side of our animals, and went out 
through the passageway with a rush. We 
turned sharply to the right and in no time 
had the barricade between us and the river. 
Not a shot was fired at us. We rode straight 
up the valley for fully a mile before we 
turned out on the plain. There we halted for 
a last look at camp: How peaceful it seemed! 
But how terrible was the situation! There 
were at least two hundred enemies between 
our few people and water. 

As we rode on we kept looking for the trail 
of dust raised by thousands of dragging, 
sharp-pointed lodge poles and travois and 
horses’ hoofs, that would mark the advance 
of the Pikuni. We were not long in reaching 
Crooked Creek, and there at the rim of the 
valley we parted, Pitamakan to go due west 
toward the buttes of It-crushed-them Creek, 
I to follow up the stream. At the head of it, 
close to the foot of the mountains, he said, I 
should find the deep, well-worn trail of the 
Pikuni, which ran straight east past the foot 
of Black Butte to the Musselshell. If I should 
fail to meet the Pikuni along Crooked Creek 
I was to go west along the trail until I found 
them or the place where they had turned 
northeast in the direction of the buttes toward 
which he was heading. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when I struck the big east and west trail at 
the head of the creek, not more than a mile 
from the foot of the Moccasin Mountains. 
My horse went on more easily in one of the 
broad, smooth tracks, and I was more ex- 
pectant. The Pikuni could not be far from 
me now, I thought. 

Toward sundown I topped a long, wide 
sloping ridge and looked back along the way 
I had come—more than forty miles. My horse 
was showing the strain of the long, hot ride. 
My throat was burning hot from want of 
water; my lips were cracking. 

A mile or two ahead were low, pine-capped 
hills, and between two of them I saw a patch 
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of the bright green foliage of cottonwoods, a 
sure sign of water. It was growing dusk when I 
arrived at the place. I slid from my horse and 
held his rope as he stepped into the narrow 
stream. He all but fought me when I pulled 
him away from it and picketed him near by. 
Then I drank and had a hard fight with my- 
self to stop long before I had had enough. 

From the description of the country that 
Pitamakan had given me I knew that I was 
at the head of the east fork of It-crushed- 
them Creek. I did not know how far it was 
to the other fork, but, near or far, it was im- 
possible for me to go on until my horse had 
had a good rest, with plenty of grass and 
water. In the gathering night I found a good 
grazing place a little way below the crossing, 
picketed him upon it and sat down beside the 
small clump of buck brush round which I 
had fastened the end of his rope. An hour or 
so later I took him again to water and that 
time I drank all that I wanted. Then back at 
the grazing place I ate the meat and hard 
bread that Tsistsaki had tied to my saddle 
while my runner greedily cropped the short, 
‘rich grass. Long and hard though my ride had 
been, I was too worried to sleep. As plain as 
if it were right in front of me, I could see 
our little camp at the mouth of the Mussel- 
shell and its weary watchers staring out at 
the river bank, expecting every moment that 
the enemy would swarm up and attack them. 

I fell asleep, and my dream was worse than 
my waking vision. I saw our camp within the 
barricade a wreck, with smouldering heaps of 
lodges, and scalped .bodies strewn among 
them. The dream was so real, so terrible that 
the force of it woke me and I came to myself 
standing and tensely gripping my rifle. 

I looked up to the north and was aston- 
ished. The Seven Persons had nearly com- 
pleted their nightly course; morning was at 
hand. How could I have slept so long? I 
sprang up and saddled my horse, watered him 
and, mounting in the light of the half-moon, 
again took up the trail to the west. 

When I had gone two or three miles from 
my camping place my horse raised his head 
and neighed loudly. I angrily checked his 
attempt to neigh again and probably betray 
my presence to some enemy near by. When 
he pulled on his bit and pranced sidewise, 
eager to go on, I fought his attempts and 
looked up and down the rise in front of me 
as far as I could see in the moonlight. I 
listened and heard the far-off but unmistak- 
able howling of dogs. How my heart rose at 
the sound of it! Ahead was the camp of the 
Pikuni, I was sure. Crows or other enemies 
would not dare bring their women and chil- 
dren so far into Blackfoot country. I let my 
eager horse go. We fairly flew up over the 
next rise and then over another, and there at 
the foot of it, in the light*of breaking day, 
scattered up and down a _ willow-fringed 
streamlet, were the lodges of my people and 
their herds of horses blackening the valley. 

Smoke was rising from several of the lodges 
as I rushed into the camp, sprang from my 
horse in front .of White Wolf’s lodge and 
dived into it. 

“Hurry! Hurry! Call the, warriors! The 
cutthroats are at our camp! Oh, why were 
you so slow in coming ?” I all but shouted. 

“Now, calm yourself! Excited ones can’t 
talk straight —” White Wolf began. But his 
head wife interrupted him by springing to my 


side, grabbing my arm and fiercely crying, | . 


“My son—-Pitamakan! What of him?” 

“Somewhere near here, looking for you,” 
I answered; and with a-queer, choking croon 
of relief she sank back upon her couch. 

“Tf we are too late, it is Far Thunder’s | 
fault,” White Wolf said to me sternly. “His | 
message was that the cutthroats were en- 
camped upon their own river in the north. 
Why should we hurry, then, when they were 
more than twice as far from you as we were? 
Well, tell us how it is!” 

I explained our situation in a few words, 





but, few as they were, they set White Wolf 
afire. “There is no time to lose! Come! Quick | 
to Big Lake’s lodge!” | 
We ran and burst in upon the head chief, 
who was still lying under his robes. I had not | 
half finished telling why I had come when | 
he had one of his women running for the | 
camp crier. Five minutes later the crier and | 
several volunteers were hurrying up and | 
down the long camp calling out the warriors | 
and ordering the clan chiefs and the chiefs of 
the bands of the All Friends Society to hurry | 
to a council in Big Lake’s lodge. 
hey came, running and eager, and in a 
very short time it was decided what bands of 
the society should hurry on to fight the cut- 
throats and what ones should guard the fol- 
lowing camp. About six hundred men were | 
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ms AUL down on that 
H tail ard keep her \ 
nose into the wind! \ 
What’s the matter with 
you there?” shouted the 
sergeant in charge as the 
old Caquot observation 
balloon pulled and tugged 
at its cable. 

The forty men on the 
handling guys pulled a 
little harder, the tail came 
flapping down a bit and 
the basket settled easily and gently on the 
Texas sand. The lieutenant observers, who 
had just come down, climbed out of the 
basket and took off their equipment, and 
two fresh observers stepped forward to 
take their places. 

“Well, I guess you are the senior,” said 
Lieut. Lober. “I might as well put on the old 
telephone and be done with it.” 

“All right,” replied Lieut. Heald. ““What’s 
the matter here? Only one parachute?” 

“Sir,” the sergeant interrupted, “the bal- 
loon commander says, only one parachute is 
available for this balloon to-day, but if the 
lieutenant doesn’t wish to take the flight he 
will be excused from doing so.” 

“Qh, that’s all right,” said Lieut. Lober. 
“T’ve gone up before without a parachute and 
got down all right. Let her go. Chart room ?” 
This was a part of the flight formula. 

“Chart room speaking,” came back over | 
the wire into the receiver of his head set. 

“Balloon speaking ; line correct ?” 

“Line correct.” 

The same conversation followed with the 
man at the winch. 


“Basket in order ?”—this to the corporal in| knows his business and hurries 
| it up. Two thousand feet; fif- 


charge of the basket squad. 

“Basket in order,” the corporal repeated to | 
the sergeant. 

“Basket in order; balloon ready for ascen- 
sion,” the sergeant repeated to the balloon 
commander. 

“Let her up!” ordered the balloon com- 
mander, and the order traveled back to the | 
men through the sergeant. 

The huge animal of the air, resembling an | 
elephant more than anything else, with its 
fins or stabilizers flopping like ears in the 
wind and with its rudder filled with air, for 
all the world like a huge trunk, slowly rose | 
from the ground. 

Already the winch had started to release | 
the wire cable that holds the balloon to earth, 
and the men at the telephone reel simultane- 
ously unwound the telephone wire. 

“We’re off,” commented Heald. “I wish the 
flight was over. If they had a ‘shoot’ on to- 
day, the trip would have some interest, but 
we'll just sit up here for four hours with 
nothing to do but report trains and aero- 
planes. There’s nothing in it. Why don’t they 
give us a turn at the front where we’d have a 
bit of excitement ?” 

“Oh, it isn’t so bad as that,” answered 
Lober. “What does the aneroid say ?” 

“Oh, about twenty - five hundred feet,” 
replied Heald, glancing at the little round dial 
hanging from one of the baSket suspensions. | 
“Better tell him to hold us here a bit till she 
quits valving before we go any higher.” 

Lober telephoned the order to the winch 
and a slight tug told them that it had been 
obeyed. 

The day began monotonously. There was 
no “shoot” to give them training in “spotting” | 
the bursts of shell or the position of hostile | 








| from under them. 







LOOKING OVER 
THE EDGE OF THE 
BASKET, HEALD 
SAW ... THE 
PARACHUTE 
SPREAD OUT 

LIKE A BROAD 
UMBRELLA 
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\ ; 
There was a tug and ‘\ 1] 


the bottom of the bas- \\ 
ket seemed to drop out 


“Well, we’re on our 
way. Let’s hope the winch driver 





teen hundred; a_ thousand! 
What’s wrong?” The balloon 
had stopped. 
“What’s the matter? ” Lober 
shouted over the telephone. 
“Winch stopped, sir; engine 





trouble. Start you as soon as we can, sir.” | 


The little black cloud kept coming nearer. 

“Looks as if we were in for a little fun if 
those fellows don’t hurry up,” said Heald as 
he unconsciously reached up to the suspen- 
sion bar, carefully untwisted the red rip cord 
from the white valve cord, and pushed each 
firmly over to its respective end of the bar. 


‘They could now see the sand in the air about 


Fort Sam Houston, and over farther beyond 
the city in the region of Kelley Field the sky 
was white with whirling, glistening particles. 

Already the “sausage” was swinging vio- 
lently and the first sensations of air sickness 
were upon them. It almost seemed at times 
that they would hit the ground as the great 
bag tossed wildly about. Yet there was noth- 
ing that they could do except wait for the 
winchmen to repair the engine and haul 
down. 

“Td rather the cursed thing broke away !” 
groaned Heald. 

No sooner were the words out of his mouth 
than he heard a sudden snap, followed by a 
severe wrench on the suspension ropes. The 
sausage turned its nose up in the air and 


| was off. They were suddenly traveling with 


the wind at forty miles an hour. 

“Watch your manometer,” shouted Heald, 
who now realized the importance of the de- 
spised instruments, “and tell me when it gets 
to sixty millimeters! She’s already valving 
hard,—hear her hiss,—but I'll pull her still 


ordered to be ready to start as soon as pos- | batteries; only an occdsional train relieved | harder if she gets up to sixty millimeters. We 


sible, each one with his two best horses. 
The boys and the old men were running in | 
the herds as White Wolf and I returned to his | 
lodge. I told one of the women to catch for 
me two certain horses in our band and fell 
upon the food that was set before me. Then, 
just as we began eating, we heard a great 
outcry near by, and Pitamakan came in and 
sat beside his father, who fondly patted him | 
on the shoulder. His horse had played out at | 
the It-crushed-them Creek buttes, and he had | 
remained there all night. 
Now the warriors were beginning to gather 
out in front of the centre of the camp, each | 
band round its chief. We soon joined them | 
with our fresh mounts. Raising the war song, | 
and followed by the cries of the women call- | 
ing upon us to be of good courage and win, | 
we set out upon our ride to the Musselshell. | 
TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


the monotony, and these, with their map 
positions, number of cars, direction and speed, | 
the observers reported faithfully. 

“T say, Lober, doesn’t it seem windier than | 
it was? My stomach tells me we’re rolling.” 

Lober stood up and looked out to the 
southwest. 

“Well, I'll say she is,” he replied. “Get up 
and see what you think of this cloud coming 
toward us. Had we better haul down?” 

Heald got up out of the bottom of the 
basket. | 

“ Good heavens, man! Don’t you know 
what that is? That’s one of those little Texas 
‘twisters.’ They don’t do much damage on | 
the ground except to fill the air with sand, 
but they sure play havoc with a balloon. Tell 
‘em to haul down at once.” 

“Winch; balloon speaking; haul down at 
once; a windstorm is coming! Hurry up!” 


mustn’t let her burst.” 

“ She’s forty-five now,” said Lober, “ and 
we're up to six thousand feet.” 

Heald, who now assumed full control, was 
already formulating his plan of descent. 

“How many bags of sand have we? Five? 
Good! Lucky to have an extra one; they gen- 
erally send us up with four. Probably that’s 
because you’re a lightweight.” 

Simultaneously he unsnapped the ropes 
from his parachute and took off the para- 
chute harness. 

“ Here,” he said, “ put this on. You may 
need it. I'll have to stick to the basket no 
matter what happens or get court-martialed, 
and you might as well be the one to wear it. 
They’ll hold me responsible for the balloon.” 

Lober protested, but in the circumstances 
there was little to do except to obey. Hur- 
riedly he strapped on his thigh and breast 
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straps and as quickly snapped the ropes lead- 
ing from the parachute in its case on the out- 
side of the basket to the metal loops in the 
rear of the harness. 

“ Altitude, sixty-five hundred; pressure, 
fifty,” said Lober. “Don’t you think you had 
better valve her a bit ?” 

“No, the French say that’s where we make 
a mistake. We valve too soon. She'll soon stop 
now, if the statoscope is working correctly, 
and start to go down.” 

Heald’s prediction was quick verified. At 
sixty-eight hundred feet the bubble in the 
statoscope, indicating that they were now on 
the descent, slowly turned and ran the other 
way. Like a marble rolling down a board. 
the balloon quickly gathered momentum 

“ Sixty-five hundred, six thousand, fifty 
five hundred, five thousand,” read Lober. 

“When we get to twenty-five hundred 
feet, I want you to jump,” announced Heald. 
“With only five bags of sand, we shall not be 
able to slow her up enough otherwise. The 
‘twister’ has gone on and left us, and we're 
not drifting along more than fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour now.” 

Lober was reluctant to jump; a man with 
a sense of responsibility alWays is. But if by 
jumping he increased their chances of getting 
down alive, he would risk it. At any rate, it 
would be all over soon. If his parachute failed 
to open, or if it ripped—which happens once 
in a great while,— well, his chances were 
better than with the balloon. 

“If you say so,” he replied. 

Heald saw that they were descending slowly 
enough for Lober to be able to get away 
from the balloon. Glancing at the altimeter. 
he read the hand close to twenty-five hun- 
dred. 

“Have you your knife? If there’s very 
much wind you may need it when you light.” 

“You bet!” 

“Well, drop! Good-by !” he shouted. “Good 
luck !” 

The two gripped hands. 

“Good-by! I’m off.” Lober dropped like a 
falling stone. 

Looking over the edge of the basket, Heald 
saw the papers placed between the folds of 
the parachute fly out and heard them crackle 
as they scattered in the breeze. He saw the 
parachute come tearing out of the case, and 
spread out like a broad umbrella. — 

The effect of the loss of a hundred and 
forty-five pounds of ballast, which Lober 
represented, Heald immediately felt. At two 


=, thousand feet, his descent was entirely checked 


and the statoscope bubble told him that he 
now was starting up again. With his hand on 
the white cord, he gave a short pull. At 
twenty-three hundred the ascent stopped and 
the balloon started down again. With his five 
bags of sand, however, Heald felt that he had 
enough ballast to manage her. 

Bit by bit he poured the fine grains over 
the edge. The whole trick was to pour ballast 
just fast enough to let the sausage drop 
gently and to keep it from gathering too 
much momentum. With so much gas gone, it 
rapidly gathered speed. At two thousand feet 
one bag was gone. They were -small+ bags; 
that was why they had put in five. At fifteen 
hundred feet the second was gone. The bal- 
loon was dropping faster than Heald had 
expected. The bags were certainly undersized. 
Only a thousand feet from the ground and 
but one bag and a half to check it up. Well, 
he would save it all until he reached five hun- 
dred feet and then chuck the whole business. 
How rapidly things seemed to come toward 
him! The mesquite was getting thick again. 

He must get ready to rip the creature. 
Taking the red*cord firmly in his hand,—he 
had never ripped a Caquot before and was 
not quite sure how much force it took,—he 
prepared for the last five hundred feet, by far 
the most important of all. He watched the 
altimeter closely. Promptly at five hundred 
feet he threw over the remaining forty-five 
pounds of sand. How close the earth seemed! 
He could feel the reflected heat from the 
burning sands. The altimeter registered one 
hundred. The risk must be made. Shutting his 
eyes, he pulled with all his strength and the 
rip panel came wide open. The old elephant 
was stuck in the side; down she dropped dead. 

“How are you?” The question was the next 
thing he was aware of, but soon it all came 
vividly back—the ascent that afternoon back 
at Camp John Wise, the windstorm, the broken 
cable, Lober’s drop and all the rest of it. Be- 
side him lay the old sausage, conquered at 
last, and in the middle. of a mesquite bush 
was the basket out of which he had evidently 
rolled to the ground. With the exception of a 
few bruises and a queer sensation in the back 
of his head he was all right. 


“Oh, don’t worry about me. I’m O. K. 


Where are we?” 


“San Marcos is about a mile away.” 

Then he had traveled fifty miles, not to 
mention the two or three in a vertical direc- 
tion. 

“And how is Lober?” he asked. 

“When we telephoned to the camp about 
you,” answered the stranger, “they told us 
he made a fairly good landing in a cotton 
field close by New Braunfels.” 

“Well, if a man can’t go to the front, I 
guess this is about the next best thing. What 
time can I get back to San Antonio?” 

After all, it had-not been a dull afternoon. 
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FERDINAND MAGELLAN 
After a portrait in the Versailles collection 


FACT AND COMMENT 


AN you blame anyone except yourself if 
you stumble twice over the same stone? 


An Hour spent with Order saves a Waste 
Of Hours lost in hunting Things Misplaced. 
EN are filled with discontent bec use each 
envies the lot of others instead of enjoying 
his own. 
URING September tolls exceeding $1, 000, - 
000 were collected from ships that used 
the Panama Canal. For more than six years 
that sum has been the goal for which the 
canal authorities have been working. 
ATHERING new ideas to increase busi- 
ness is pretty well accepted as a part of 
the game of merchandising. Some managers 
are linking the search for ideas with the en- 
couragement of employees, an effective combi- 
nation. A pasteboard box in the corner costs 
nothing, catches many a useful suggestion 
and whets the interest of many an ambitious 
worker. 
OR the first time in two years the employ- 
ment agencies both of the Salvation Army 
and of the Knights of Columbus report that 
there are now in the large cities as many men 
seeking work as there are positions available. 
That is really a normal condition and may 
mean no more than that we have accomplished 
one part of our readjustment. without serious 
upheaval. 
Ss CE Chicago established the first juve- 
nile court in 1899, similar courts have been 
established in England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
Austria and Hungary. Now Spain, the latest 
country to fall into line, has adopted the 
modern view that delinquent children should 
not be treated as criminals, but rather as vic- 
tims of adverse conditions and surroundings, 


‘‘“MECHANICAL newsboy’’ has made 

his appearance on street corners in several 
American cities. It is a slot machine that 
gives the purchaser a glimpse of the newspaper 
headlines through a little window in the upper 
part of the box that holds them: a sensible 
plan, for no slot machine deserves patronage 
that does not display its wares at least to the | 
extent of showing whether the holding box is | 
empty or not. 





HE attendance in the Graduate School of 

Business Administration at Harvard is 
close to six hundred men. Other schools that 
admit students of undergraduate standing have 
much larger enrollments, but that six hundred 
college graduates should come together for 
instruction in marketing, insurance, banking, 
and so forth, is remarkable. It shows how 
steadily the demand for trained minds has 
been increasing. 


RAFTING nerves is the latest thing to | 

astonish those who are not acquainted | 
with the recent advances in surgery. Two | 
facts appear with distinctness. If a nerve be | 
cut and its two ends be brought together, it | 
will completely recover its function in course 
of time. If a part of a nerve be destroyed, | 
so that a gap is left, the gap can be filled by | 
a piece of nerve from some other part. of the | 
body and the funetion of the nerve thereby be | 


=] | their own heat, which requires only two or 
| | three minutes. 
| the dishes clean and sterile but gives them a 


| recently escaped from Russia, has given an 


‘| | Petrograd was a city of two and a third mil-; 


| government raise and maintain armed forces 


That process not only makes 


high polish. 


P 
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RUSSIA AND COMMUNISM 


ROF. ZEIDLER, until lately the head 
of the Petrograd Red Cross, but now a 
refugee in Finland, to which country he 


appalling account of conditions in the once 
great Russian metropolis. Before the war 


lion people. To-day the population is estimated 
at not much more than half a million; and 
greatly reduced as the city is, the mortality is 
still so great that the government contracts 
for thirty thousand coffins a month. If such a 
death rate is maintained it will wipe out the 
city in less than two years. 

Every necessary of modern life is alarmingly 
scarce and exceedingly costly, even if obtain- 
able at all. There is no fuel. Wooden houses 
have been torn down to be burned, and the 
wooden pavements have been torn up for the 
same purpose, so that the streets are almost 
unusable. Food is worse than ever in quality 
and is distributed in meagre allowance. The 
city is not cleaned ; garbage is not removed. 
Medical supplies are not to be had. Diseases— 
especially those that become epidemic, like 
smallpox, typhus, influenza and dysentery— 
and the maladies that result from underfeeding 
are fast carrying off the remaining population. 

All those conditions are an ‘inevitable conse- 
quence of the application of the system that 
Lenine and Trotzky adopted for the reforma- 
tion of human society. The belongings of those 
who had enterprise enough to get any property 
were taken from them and ‘‘nationalized. ’? So 
long as a share of everything is promised to 
every man, whether he works or remains idle, 
there is no inducement to industry. As a con- 
sequence everything that helps to make life 
civilized is neglected. Society relapses into a 
state of idleness, indigent barbarism and rapac- 
ity and becomes the prey of misery, debility 
and death. That is the experiment that intel- 
ligent Anglo-Saxons are asked te make. 

No one defends the government of the Czar, 
or excuses the abuses that it set up or tolerated. 
But even that was a better government than 
the present—fairer to the people, less oppres- 
sive, better designed, in the language of our 
Constitution, to promote ‘‘the general wel- 
fare.’’ 

The Russians were not and are not capable 
of governing themselves under _ institutions 
framed to ‘‘establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty’’—the objects for which 
the ‘‘more perfect union’’ of the United States 
was formed. It is carrying sentiment to a 
ridiculous degree to maintain that the deposi- 
tion of the Czar’s government, bad as it was, 
and the ascendancy of Marxian dictators over 
a pseudo-communistic state has resulted in 
anything less than a calamity to Russia and to 
the rest of the world. 


os 


BRITISH LIBERALS ON IRELAND 


N view of the failure of the present ‘‘coali- 
] tion’’ ministry to settle the Irish question, 

certain eminent Liberals, now out of office, 
have tried to take a hand in it. Lord Morley, 
Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey have all had 
their say in the newspapers. Those veteran 
politicians, who represent virtually all there 
is left of the great Liberal party, only a few 
years ago all-powerful, agree that Ireland has 
got beyond being satisfied with mere ‘‘home 
rule.’’ They want the British government to 
grant some form of dominion government to 
the Irish.. Lord Grey would draw the line 
at an army and a navy and foreign relations. 
Those, he thinks, must still be imperial func- 
| tions. But Mr. Asquith is willing to go further | 
and to hold Ireland to the empire by senti- | 
mental ties only. He would let the Irish 





responsible only to itself. 
As an indication of what the old Gladstonian 


an old-fashioned Liberal—if indeed he ever was 
one. He receives the suggestions of his former 
associates politely, but he does not adopt them. 
Home rule and the self-determination of Ulster 
are the terms he holds out to Ireland. If those 
terms are not accepted, he will let the civil war 
go on until it burns itself out. 

Sinn Fein also is in no mood to accept even 
Mr. Asquith’s liberal proposal. If he were in 
power with a Liberal-Labor coalition behind 
him it is not at all certain that Sinn Fein 
would be more amehable with him than it has 


been with Mr. Lloyd George. The Irish leaders | 


might interpret his position as a sign of weak- 
ness and press still more eagerly for complete 
independence.. Until Ireland itself—U ster and | 


the south—comes to a common understanding, 
there is little likelihood ‘of a pacific settlement | 
of Irish affairs. The advice of English states- 
men, however distinguished, does not promise 
to bear much’ fruit. 
¢9 
HATRED OF WORK 
N American who has recently come out of 
A Russia reports that nearly everyone in 
that country is afflicted by an ‘‘almost 
morbid hatred of work.’’ The more people sit 
about hating their work the more paralyz- 
ing does their hatred of it become. In Russia, 
apparently, the people have got themselves 
into a state of mind in which they would rather 
be miserable and idle than comfortable and 
working. 

It is not a peculiarly Russian trait to dislike 
to work. Almost no one thoroughly enjoys 
working. Even those occupations that seem 
most pleasant and enviable—such as the paint- 
er’s or the writer’s or the musician’s—have 


more Hours of drudgery than of delight. | 


Browning wrote of the ‘‘pleasure three parts 
pain.’’ If to so great a poet as Browning the 
work of writing poetry was three parts pain, 
it is evident that even the most successful of 
men in the most attractive of occupations have 
periods of hating the drudgery of their work. 

The brain worker has to overcome a certain 
mental inertia when he takes up his daily task. 
The daily overcoming of mental inertia is a 
painful process. If you let yourself dwell mor- 
bidly on the difficulty of it and the disagree- 
ableness of it, you will find it so painful that 
you will not undertake it. You will prefer to 
idle along without using your brain for what 
it is worth. 

Similarly, if the hand worker chooses to dwell 
upon the monotony, the tedium, the discom- 


fort of his occupation, he can make himself, 
loathe it to a degree that will cause idleness | 
to seem preferable. If he chooses, however, to | 


utilize his hands to their best ability, and 
to occupy his mind with cheerful, hopeful 
and ambitious thoughts, his brain as well as 


his hands will prosper. He will have a far | 


better chance of improving his condition in 
life than the man who finds in idleness and 
agitation a satisfactory substitute for toil. 


oS 
a in population. 


THE CENSUS 
impressive. Thirty-one of the states have a 
population of more than a million. Massachu- 
setts alone, one of the original states and a 


small one at that, is within a few thousand of 


the total population at the first census ; and the 
three Pacific states of California, Oregon and 
Washington—young states made out of acquired 
territory—have a combined population one and 


a half times as great as the whole country had | 


at that time. Texas alone exceeds our first 
enumeration by three quarters of a million. 


All the states, with two or three exceptions, 


report an increase. 


Of course the census is not yet finished. We 
have now little more than the result of a first, 
| rough count of human heads. There are scores | 
of particulars yet to be ascertained. The mate- | 


rial for the details has been collected, but needs 
still to be classified and tabulated. For a year 
or two we shall be learning about’ the nativity 


of the people, their occupations, how much they | 
produce and other facts that will give us} 


restored. A gap of more than three inches has | Liberals think about the Irish situation, those | matter for study, as they are intended to do. 


been filled in that way. | 


| 


statements are interesting. But the Liberal | 
party is a broken party ;: there is little effec- 


One of the incidental facts already given out 
is that more than one half of the total popula- 


HE Census Office assures us that we | 
have passed the hundred-million mark | 
The figures are most | 
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the village, though within the corporate limits 
of the town. Moreover, most of the large cities 
have rural suburbs that support thousands of 
citizens who cannot be classed as urban, al- 
though they live within the city limits. Never- 
| theless, it is quite true that the drift from 
country to city is strong and increasing. 

But, after all, only a comparatively small 
area of the country approaches congestion. 
| Rhode Island continues to have the greatest 
density of population, 566 to the square mile. 
| Massachusetts is next, with 479, and New 

Jersey is third with 473. Almost one fifth of 
_the population—about 20,000,000—is concen- 
trated in New England, New York and New 
Jersey. ‘The average density of population of 
| those states is 170 to the square mile. The other 
85,000,000 people are scattered over 2,850,746 
square miles, so that the average density in 
them is only 30 to the square mile. 

The Constitution requires that the people be 
counted once in ten years in order that repre- 
sentation in Congress may be adjusted to the 
fluctuating number of inhabitants of the sev- 
eral states. The drafting of an apportionment 
act is always a difficult matter, and leads to 
angry contention; for, since some states have 
grown faster than others, and some not at all, 
it is always necessary to choose between in- 
creasing the whole number in the House, so 
as not to reduce the representation of any state, 
and making such reduction in order not to 
enlarge the whole number. 

Strong objection is always made to either 
course, but one of them must be adopted. The 
House is already so large that it is unwieldy. 
The hall in which it meets is too small for the 
present number of members, and yet they are 
too many to do business efficiently. On the 
other hand, it is a serious matter to cut down 
the representation of the smaller states—not a 
grievance, for it is just, but a hardship. In 
the Congress just before the Civil War the 
three states of northern New England had in 
all thirteen members. They now have only 
eight, although the present House has nearly 
two hundred more members than that of 
1859-61. More and more the control of the 
government is passing into the hands of the 
vigorous, expanding states of the northwest. It 
should be so, but it would be a pity to have 
the influence of the ‘‘original’’ states become 
negligible. ‘“¢@ 


MAGELLAN 


| PT is just four hundred years since the daring 
I Portuguese sailor, Ferdinand Magellan, by 

passing from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
round the southern end of America, proved 
that the world could be circumnavigated. His 
| was one of the three greatest voyages in the 
history of the world. Only those of Columbus 
and of Vasco da Gama can be compared to it, 
/and on the whole his was the. most remark- 
able of the three. 

Magellan, under the patronage of Charles V 
of Spain, undertook to prove the possibility of 
reaching the spice islands of the Orient by 

| sailing westward instead of eastward. It was 
la tremendous venture; no one but a man of 











| imagination, courage and resolution could even 
have begun it; to carry it through to success 
required heroic qualities. The critical moment 
of the voyage was the passage round the 
extremity of South America through the strait 
| that has ever since borne the discoverer’s 
name; that accomplished, success was certain. 
It was on the 2ist of October, 1520, that 
, Magellan’s little armada entered the straits, 
but it was not until the 28th of November that 
| he emerged from the western entrance into the 
smooth waters to which he gave the name 
Pacific Ocean. 

The intrepid navigator had to meet every 
kind of obstacle and difficulty: storm, mutiny, 
shipwreck, disease. He faced them all and con- 
quered. Before he reached Guam, in March, 
1521, his men, dying of scurvy, were eating 
sawdust and the leather parts of the ship’s 
| Tigging. But he kept his prow turned west- 
/ ward and in the end came safe to the East 
| Indies, to our own island possession of Cebu 
in the Philippines—which group he was the 
first white man to visit. 

It was three years after the five vessels of 
| Magellan’s fleet left Seville before the single 
surviving ship of the expedition—the Vittoria 
| —returned again to the mouth of the Guadal- 


| 


XPERIMENTS in the army to prevent | tive organization behind the views of Mr. | tion of the country is ‘‘urban’’; that is, lives quiver. Magellan himself was not on board. 
Asquith and Lord Grey. They may happen to | in incorporated places that have more than 2500 He had been killed a year before in a skir- 
express the ideas of a considerable number of inhabitants each. Although the statement is mish with the hostile natives of Cebu. But 
their fellow countrymen, but it will be hard to | undoubtedly correct, it does not mean quite | he did not die until he had done what he set 
bring much influence to bear on the govern- | all that it seems to imply. We may call a town | himself to accomplish: he had added much of 


infection have established the proper way 
to wash dishes. Immediately after a meal, | 
scrape the food from the dishes and serub them | 
with hot, soapy water. Put tlie dishes on trays, 
rinse them with hot water and then place the 
trays in a tank or boiler that contains about 
two inches of water. Put on the lid of the tank 
and boil the water for ten minutes. Then re- | 
move the trays and allow the dishes to dry by | 


ment of which Mr. Lloyd George is the head. 


that has 2500 inhabitants a city and its people 


| the greatest importance to human knowledge 


That active politician—who was, it will be | urban, but not all who live within its limits | of the globe, and he had given to the world 
remembered, for eleven years a colleague of | are city people. In many such places nearly | an inspiring example of the great things that 
Mr. Asquith’s and Lord Grey’s—is no longer | one half are rural, since they live far outside | can be wrought by dauntless courage and firm 
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resolution. We shall do well on this four- 
hundredth anniversary of his great exploit to 
remember his name and pay tribute to his 
great qualities of mind and character. 


ee? 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


CTOBER is said to be the month in 
QO which the greatest number of automo- 

bile accidents occur. Various reasons 
are given for its undesirable eminence. After 
October passes, the number of automobiles in 
operation diminishes until the warm spring 
weather again causes city streets and country 
roads to be crowded with them. Motorists 
hurrying home in late October evenings with 
unlighted lamps are responsible for many acci- 
dents. October is the month when the streets 
are filled not only with automobiles but also 
with children going to and from school; and 
school children are most numerous among the 
victims of careless drivers. Most of the serious 
automobile aceidents occur in cities; and the 
automobile traftic is thicker in cities after the 
owners of automobiles have come back from 
their summer at the seashore or lakes or mouh- 
tains. And possibly toward the end of the 
season the wear and tear to which cars have 
been subjected throughout the summer begins 
to tell; tires blow out, or brakes lose their 
effectiveness, or steering gear jams—and a 
serious accident follows the failure to keep | 
a car in thoroughly good condition. 

Laxity on the part of automobile drivers 
should be followed by severity on the part of 
public officials. It would be no unwise practice 
if after every accident that was the subject of 
inquiry the state revoked the license of the 
driver who was to blame. The result of such 


drastic action would be to free the roads after |, 


a while of reckless, careless and incompetent 
drivers and to reduce the number of accidents. 


one 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From October 14 to October 20) 


to feed him with an essence of beef and brandy. 
It was reported that the Pope had referred 
to the Congregation of the Holy Office the 
question whether death by hunger striking is 
suicide or not.-——Rioting and street fighting 


| between Sinn Feiners and Unionists occurred 


both in Belfast and Londonderry. ‘The police 
raided the city hall in Cork, and a suspected 
building in Dublin. On the latter occasion 
three persons were killed. A party of constab- 
ulary entered the town of Drogheda, ‘‘shot 
up’’ the place and arrested several persons. 
— The Catholic bishops of Ireland met at 
Maynooth and signed a manifesto denouncing 
the British government’ of Ireland for ‘‘ter- 
rorism, partiality and failure.’,——On Octo- 


ber 20 the House of Commons voted down a | 


motion censuring the Irish policy of the gov- 
ernment, 346 to 79. 


USTRIA.— The plebiscite in Carinthia 
resulted in a popular decision to adhere 

to Austria instead of to Jugo-Slavia. It was 
reported from Geneva that the Jugo-Slavs 
were not inclined to submit to the plebiscite 
and were mobilizing troops along the Carin- 
thian frontier. ——The parliamentary elections 
in Austria resulted in a good-sized plurality 


for the Christian Socialists. An unexpectedly | 


large number of representatives are opposed 
to a political union with Germany. 


S 


RITISH COAL STRIKE.—On October 

16 the great coal strike began; more than 
a million miners laid down their tools. The 
strike was conducted with moderation, and no 
serious disorder oe- 
curred, though a dem- 
onstration of several 
thousand unemployed 
men in London led to 
a clash with the police 
in Whitehall. When 
this record closed, :no 
other great body of 
workers had struck in 
sympathy with the 
miners, though the 
railway men were con- 
sidering doing so. The 
disenssion of the situa- 
tion in Parliament was 
moderate, and there 


INTERNATIONAL 
r 





ROBERT SMILLIE 


Chief of the miners* 
organization 


| was much hope that means would be found to 


HE CAMPAIGN.—Gov. Cox came East, | bring the miners and the government to an 
and spoke to large audiences in New York | agreement before the industries of the country 
and New England. Senator Harding spoke in | were brought to complete cessation. 


Missouri and Indiana. He became involved in | - 


an exchange of letters with President Wilson | 
over his remark that France had sent spokes- | 


cod 
USSIA. —Warsaw declared that the 
Ukrainian forces were preparing to march 


men to him privately to say that France desired | to the assistance of Gen. Wrangel, with whom 


America to lead the way to an association of | they had made an 
the nations. In reply to the President’s letter | heard also that Gen. Budenny 


inquiring whether he meant that the French 
government had sent emissaries to meet him 
privately, he replied that it had not done so, 
and that the persons he referred to had come 
with no official standing, but as representing 
intelligent French public opinion. ——Senator 
Johnson, speaking in New Jersey, declared 
that he supported Senator Harding because 
he was pledged to reject membership in the 
League of Nations as formed at Paris. 
s 
OLSHEVIK ACTIVITIES. —It was an- 
nounced from Washington that the great 
Congress of the Peoples of the East at Baku, 
which included representatives from thirty- 
eight nations or tribal organizations of Asia 
had taken an oath on a naked sword to over- 
throw the ‘‘ capitalistic ’’ civilization of the 
Western nations, and had established a Soviet 
of Action and Propaganda to work in coépera- 
tion with the Moscow International toward 
arousing Asia to the support of the communist 
cause. —— General strikes, intended to force 
the Italian government to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the Russian soviets, were re- 
ported from several cities of Italy. 
eS 
REECE.—King Alexander continued seri- 
ously ill from the effects of blood poisoning 
following the bite of a pet monkey. The cab- 
inet determined to summon Parliament to 
choose a regent. ° 


ERMANY.— The Independent Socialist 
Conference at Halle, after listening to 
the oratory of M. Zinovieff, the chief of the 
Moscow International, voted to indorse the In- 
ternational and to put the party under the 
authority of the Russian chiefs. A considerable 
minority of the conference, led by Herr Lede- 
bour and Herr Crispien, left the hall of meet- 
ing rather than consent to the subordination 
of the Independent Socialists to Moscow. M. 
Zinovieff, who prophesied the approaching 
overthrow of all ‘‘ bourgeois’? governments 
and the establishment of soviet rule all over 
the world, was ordered by the German gov- 
ernment to leave the country at once, 
Ss 
RELAND.—On October 17 Michael Fitz- 
gerald, one of the prisoners who began 
hunger striking after their arrest, died in Cork 








jail. Mr. MacSwiney, after seventy days of 
fasting, was still alive. The prison physicians 


agreement of alliance. It 
formerly the 
Bolshevik commander in the Lemberg sector, 
had offered his services to Wrangel.—— At the 
same time news of a severe check to Gen. 
Wrangel came from Sebastopol. His attempt to 
cross the Dnieper at Kakhavka was repulsed 
by the Red troops with heavy loss. On account 
of the composition with Poland, the Reds are 
able to concentrate their entire force against 
Wrangel in the south.——The Soviet govern- 


| ment agreed to repatriate all British citizens 
held in Russia. 


eS y, 


LAND. — The Commission of Control 

appointed by the League of Nations visited 
Vilna, conferred with Gen. Zellgouski, and 
then returned to Warsaw to consult with the 
president and premier of Poland. The League 
has already made informal protest against 
the occupation of Vilna by Zellgouski, and the 
governments of France and Great Britain also 
dispatched a note to Warsaw urging Poland to 
oblige Zellgouski to surrender Vilna to the 
Lithuanian government. The reply of Poland 
to this note was similar to the statement made 
by Premier Witos to the Diet of Poland. He 
declared that Zellgouski had acted hastily and 
in defiance of military discipline, that the Polish 
government did not approve of his course, but 
that it would not permit the forcible dissolu- 
tion of his new Central Lithuanian state by 
any other power. The situation is singularly 
like thatat Fiume. The Zellgouski government 
continued to control and administer Vilna, but 
it was reported that a Lithuanian army was 
preparing to attack and recapture the city. 

e P 

URKEY.— The French Foreign Office 

heard that the Turkish Nationalists had 
declared war against the Armenian republic 
and were advancing on the city and fortress of 
Kars. The Turks hope for some military sup- 
port from the Russian soviets. 

. e 

AITI.—The conduct of the United States 

forces in Haiti is to be the subject of an 
inquiry by a naval board. The marine troops, 
who have been charged with restoring and 


maintaining order in the island, are now|- 


accused of having caused over three thousand 
deaths, many of them persons who were quite 
innocent of any offense. The charge of ‘‘indis- 
criminate killing’’ was contained in a letter by 
Gen. Barnett, former commander of the Marine 
Corps, whieh has recently been made public. 


_ took advantage of a period of unconsciousness | Adm. Mayo is president of the board of inquiry. 
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THE ROOT OF COURAGE 
THE STORY OF A CORPORAL’S DISCOVERY 


CORPORAL who served through the 

great war tells of a remarkable discov- 

| ery he made in the course of it. Before 

the war he did not trouble himself 

} about religion much. He went to church 

4 mainly to please his mother, and knew 

more of the vicar on the golf course than the vicar 

in his pulpit. Suddenly, however, the great war 

transferred him to France, amid the roar and rattle 
of the artillery. 

He confesses that he was afflicted, like many 
others, with an almost ungovernable nervousness. 
He felt himself a shocking coward. The constant 
fear of his life was that this chronic fear should | 
master him and-become evident. : 

He tells of the expedients by which he tried to 
induce a return of courage. He called upon his 
memory for aid. The only thing he could remem- 
ber was an old Latin motto, a few verses of Scrip- 
ture and the greater part of Omar Khayyam. The 
motto, “Sweet and beautiful it is to die for one’s 
native land,” he felt was more likely to be com- 
forting to his relatives than to himself. And it 
seemed rather mean to fall back upon Scripture 
passages in his extremity after having been neg- 
lectful of religion in the “piping times of peace.” | 
So for a while he made the best of the pessimistic 
fatalism of Omar Khayyam. Under its influence | 
he became quite a Mohammedan, comforting his 
soul with “Kismet. It is fate.” 

But one day, when the enemy started to shell | 
the trenches by stretches of so many hundreds of | 
yards, changing the range at regular intervals, he 
found himself feverishly trying to estimate whether | 
he should come under the range or just escape at 
one of the changes. He then discovered that Mo- 
hammedanism is only for superheroes. | 

What pulled him through was something very 
different. He suddenly remembered a club that 
he used to run for the ragged street Arabs of a | 
certain slum. Over the door there used to be the | 
legend, “Smile, brother, smile!’’ The recollection | 
of it, and of those plucky little urchins, made him | 
smile, and he felt better. | 

And then one day came the event that resulted | 
in his great discovery. He was promoted to cor- | 
poral, and for a fortnight became a “father” to 
his men; he put his whole soul into keeping them 
fit and cheerful. Never were men better cared for. 
When his division was sent to the rear for rest, he 
realized that for two whole weeks he had been | 
pergectly free from his nervous fears. What could 
account for it? Why, of course,—his whole concern 
during that time had been for his men,—he had 
had no time or attention to spare for himself. 
“I’ve found it!” he said. ‘I’ve found the root and 
the secret of courage.” 

From that time on he was a free man—free from 
the cruel bondage of fear by which men die many | 
times before their death. : 

Later he discovered a saying of Christ's that | 
showed him how much greater was the secret he 
had stumbled upon than he realized at first. ** Who- 
soever will save his life, shall lose it: and whoso- 
ever will lose his life . . . shall find it.” And now 
he understands why Christianity is able to make 
heroes out of average men. 


oe 


IN THE SHADOW 


HE little car swept by with a flash of 
laughing faces and waving hands. Even 
Mary Carlisle was laughing. It seemed 
to affect various people along the streets 
in different ways. Dr. Borland, coming 
from a house where he was waging a 

long fight with death, stopped and waved his hat. 

Mrs. Fraley bowed pleasantly but with a puzzled 

look in her eyes. Miss Dent and Mary Ann Sloan 

did not bow pleasantly at all; they nodded almost 

impereeptibly and then looked at each other. 

“Off for a picnic again—and her little girl not six 
weeks gone. J never see sech carryin’s on in my 
life!” said Mary Ann Sloan. 

“They said she was devoted to her, but I ain’t 
been able to see many signs of it myself,’ Miss 
Dent replied. “Downright secandalous—that’s what 
I call it.” 

It was inevitable. It was only two hours after 
the minister had met her—with a couple of chil- 
dren, as usual—in front of the post office that he 
was called to his study by a very different woman 
—white and storm-racked, with hunted eyes. 

“They say,” she gasped brokenly, ‘‘they’re say- 
ing—that I didn’t love Amy —” 

“I know what they’re saying. What people say 
never can change the truth—God’s truth. And 
every real love in the world is a bit of the truth of 
the God who is love.” 

“But how could they think so?” Mary Carlisle 
cried. “‘Oh, how could they?” 

‘Because they haven’t yet learned what real 
love is. You can afford to be sorry for them, Mary.” 

Mary Carlisle looked down into: the glowing 
summer garden. Presently she began to talk: 

‘IT had wanted her so—we both did. For a year 
after she came I lived in a kind of terror of joy. It 
didn't seem as if | could thank God enough. Some- 
times it was thanks—real thanks. Sometimes it 
was almost.as if I were thanking Him because I 
was afraid—afraid that if 1 forgot I’d lose her. 
But after a while I began to take her more for 
granted. And then, when just in one night—with 
no warning—I was stunned at first. I wanted to 
die. But there was Phil—he loved her as well as I 
did. | had to Keep up for Phil.” 

She looked at him with agonized entreaty. 

“Yes, child.” 

“So then—it came to me one day —there had 
been days when I had had her that I had forgotten 
to thank Him and I could do it now—with other 
little children. It was hard at first—so hard I al- 
most gave up; but now they help me more than 
anybody. And I’ve grown to feel her alive and to 
be more and more thankful for the four years. Why, 
Dr. Morris, all my life won’t be enough to thank 
God for those four years —” 

She stopped, puzzled by the light in the minis- 




















simply. “You must be making God very happy, 

N our day of steam and electricity, of parlor cars 
Back in the old times of coach and horses, how- 
perplexity. Mr. A. Lewis Gardenhall has given an 


ter’s face. 
Mary, child.” 
<a 
and roomy automobiles, a traveler of any size 
ever, matters were not so simple. The heavily 
amusing account of several such travelers. 





‘So few of us remember to thank Him,” he said 
BIG BETSEY 

I and weight can easily obtain transportation. 

overweight passenger was a source of trouble and 

One of the biggest and most dreaded passengers, 






































NOVEMBER 


FOOTBALL 
‘6 Zine-up!’’ Novembes 
cries, and football reigns. 
Then, man to man, great- 
thewed and strong of soul, 
The rushers meet; the 
runner pants and strains ; 
The booted oval 
sails across the goal. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





























he relates, was an enormous woman, said to weigh | that all persons guilty of baseness, cowardice, or 
well over three hundred pounds, who was the eld- | treachery, be brought to the bar, as delinquents. 
est of a family of seven sisters, all of whom were | The second day the Ladyes ordered that various 


of excessive stature and corpulence. All were mar- 
ried; but the eldest had been early widowed, and 





delinquents, including Prince Rupert, be brought 
before the House “alive or dead.’’ When the war- 


as her sisters’ children came along she was con- | rant was delivered to the Serjeant at Arms, Mrs. 


without ties of her own, to preside over this house- 
hold or the other. The babies were numerous, and 
her trips about the country were far too frequent 


for the comfort of other travelers by coach. A tug | 


up a long hill with Big Betsey still in the coach 
was doubly hard; and a gallop down, if a jolt 
chanced to fling Big Betsey upon her neighbors, 
produced disaster and commotion. 

But there came a trip after which the presence 
of Big Betsey was never resented. She had proved 
her spirit and atoned for her flesh. 

The coach, belated, was crossing a lonely plain 
at dusk when a masked highwayman, with a pistol 
in each hand, rode from behind a rock. The driver 


the road, dismounting, came close to the door and 
ordered the passengers to descend, one by one. 
Two swearing gentlemen and three half-fainting 
women complied. Then out of the dark interior 
surged a huge shape, which hesitated, gasping 
and groaning, and apparently stuck in the door- 
way. The robber’s amazement, his interest in its 
predicament and vain efforts to get through, be- 
trayed him into a momentary relaxation of control. 
With the velocity and impetus of an avalanche, 
Big Betsey seized her opportunity. She half sprang, 
half fell upon him from the vantage point of the 
high step and bore him to the ground beneath her. 
One of the pistols exploded harmlessly; the other 
was flung to a distance undischarged, and the 
highwayman, so completely was the wind knocked 
out of him, did not even struggle beneath the pon- 
derous mass until the men of the party had already 
begun to secure his ankles. 

With his first belated wriggle, Big Betsey rolled 
herself panting to one side, and sat up—with his 
mask clutched in one of her hands—watching the 
process of trussing him safely up. Later, he was 
heaved helpless into the coach, and she was re- 
spectfully and laboriously boosted in after him; 
one of the gentlemen followed with the captured 
pistols, to keep guard over the prisoner ; the other 
passengers mounted to the roof, and the coach 
proceeded triumphantly. On its arrival at its des- 
tination, as the news became known, all the town 
turned out, and Big Betsey became the heroine 
of a tumultuous ovation. 
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A PARLIAMENT OF WOMEN 


STRIKING idea of the changed attitude of 
the world toward women in politics is to be 
obtained from some of the satires of the 

period of the Civil War and the Puritan parlia- 
ments. A contributor to the London Country Life 
quotes them. 

These tracts, he says, depict a lower and also a 
higher house, composed entirely of women. The 
feminine House of Commons appears in a pam- 
phiet published under the title of “‘A Parliament 
of Ladyes with their Lawes 
newly enacted,’ describing 


| was first ordered from his seat; then the knight of | 





tinually sent for, as the member of the family | Moll ‘“‘musters up her witty Mermidons” (the 


women police of the period) and “sends for, and 
attacheth, the Delinquents, whom she keeps pris- 
oners fast in Irons, lest they or any of them should 
make escape.”’ Prince Rupert, falling on his knees, 
heard his charge read against him “that he hath 
been the cheife cause of their designes miscarry- 
ing by his plundering at Edge-Hill, his wilfulnesse 
at Marston-moore, and his cowardice at Borstoll. 
To all which he pleaded ‘Not guilty, noble Ama- 
zons.’”’ 

The House delivered a series of ferocious judg- 
ments, whereupon all the condemned prisoners 
most submissively prayed for mitigation and burst 
into ‘‘brinish teares,”’ 





which tears ‘“‘made the) 


Ladies hearts to relent,” with the result that ‘a | 


general Reprive was granted to them all.” 
es 


RUSSIAN NOBLEMEN TURNED 
FARMERS 


OT all the members of the Russian aristoc- 
racy have been killed, or starved to death. 

Some of them escaped to other countries— 
particularly to France—and are earning their 
living there quite as competently as if they were 


born and bred to labor. A correspondent of the | A . 
| he took it off with a flourish and, declining the tip, 


New York Times sends some interesting facts 
about these expatriated Russians. 

Gen. Nicolaieff, formerly an artillery officer in 
the Russian army, drives a lorry in the streets of 
Paris. 

Col. Dorosechewik, his companion in arms, with 
several other ex-officers, runs a motor repair shop. 

Count Paul Ignatieff and his mother, who was 
Princess Mestchersky, do their own milking on a 
model dairy farm at St. Cloud. 

Prince Lyszgeynski and Capt. Thoee of the Im- 
perial Guard, are clerks in a Paris bank. 

Col. Skouratoff grows salad greens and mush- 
rooms on a small patch of ground in the vicinity 
of St. Germain. 

On a larger scale, Prince Goudacheff, former 
ambassador to the Spanish court, Prince Dadesh- 
kilian and others have turned farmers. 

Prince Boris and his princess are conducting a 
successful business as household decorators and 
painters. - 

The history of the émigrés of the French Revo- 
lution is being repeated in every detail, and, as 
French aristocrats at the end of the eighteenth 
century were forced to become schoolmasters and 
cobblers in England and Germany, so are the Rus- 
sians now in France. Only a few are able to con- 
tinue living in the old luxurious style, and these 
are the lucky ones who had big foreign invest- 
ments or carried with them out of Russia fortunes 
in diamonds and precious stones, which one by 
one are finding their way into the jewelers’ hands. 

The farm of Count Paul Ignatieff and his mother 
is typical of the energy that the less fortunate are 
putting into the work of keep- 
ing their heads above water. 





the convening of a House of 
Noble Matrons to control al- 
leged grievances and pictur- 
ing the tumultuous insistence 
ofa “great many Tradesmen’s 
Wives” who ‘‘desired to have 
their voyces in the Counsell.” 
The “Lawes” proposed by 
this assembly included “That 
women might vex, perplex, 
and any way torment their 
husbands,” in accordance 
with the motion of Mistris 
Rachel Rattle-a-pace that 
“when our Husbands trouble 
us we may likewise torment 
them: if they fret we frowne; 
they grudge, we grumble; they 
prate, we glout; they cross, 
we curse; if they bend their 





THE 
Parliament of Women: 
Wich the merry La 
oe merry Laws by them newly 
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In Russia, on vast estates, 
they had made a specialty of 
dairy farming and the manu- 
facture of Swiss cheese, and 
so they are not novices. 

The difference now is that 
they have to do the work them- 
selves. Their dairy is cer- 
tainly a credit to them. In 
Paris and its neighborhood 
milk and cheese from the 
Ferme du Chateau de la Vala- 
diére are becoming famous. 

What few workpeople there 
are to help in the milking and 
inthe butter and cheese mak- 
ing are treated as companions 
and not as employees. All 
meals are taken together, for 
Count Paul and his mother 





browes,we may bend our fists ; 
and be they never so outra- 
geous, we to carry no coales 
in any case.” 

A further law proposed was that ‘Women may 
feast banquet and gossip when and where they 
please.” The impartiality of the House of Women 
is indicated by the “Item” that “it is thought 
meet that rich widdowes shall marry Gentlemen’s 
youngest sons, that have no means to maintaine 
themselves.” 

This skit was reprinted nine years later, with a 
more elaborate title: “The Parliament of Women: 
With the merry Lawes by them newly Enacted: 
to live in more Ease, Pomp, Pride, and Wanton- 
ness: But especially that they might have Superi- 
ority, and domineer over their Husbands.” 

Perhaps the most interesting tract of all is the 
“Extract Diurnall of the severall passages in the 
Parliament of the Ladyes.” These passages relate 
the impeachment of various Royalist leaders dur- 
ing an eight-day session, which was held in Oxford, 
and the final reprieve of the prisoners. The “Lad- 
yes” sat in ‘‘Mary Maudlin Hall,” and there con- 
ducted the trial of Prince Rupert and others for 
treasonable misdemeanors. The “Countess and 
other Ladies (on Munday morning early) . . . first 
made choice of their Speaker ; it was agreed that 
Lady Oboney should have the Chaire, and Moll 
Cut-purse made Serjeant at Arms.” 

The first day was pied by sp 
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AN OLD CARICATURE 








believe in equality, though not 
in Bolshevism. 

Like them, all the other Rus- 
sian exiles working in France 
are proud of their employment and proud that 
they are skilled enough as bookkeepers and motor 
drivers to get and keep their jobs. 

Princess Mestchersky, when asked her opinion 
of events in Russia and Poland, replied, “Here, 
monsieur, we know no politics. We cultivate our 
garden.” 
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THE DOWAGER IN CHEYENNE 


HE English come and write us up every year, 
the product being a tome that we read with 
chuckles. The fact that the venturesome Rev. 
Leighton Parks is returning the compliment in 
English Ways and Byways in the Atlantic Monthly 
is not more epochal, perhaps, but his account is 
fully as readable. You are delighted to have him 
discover there in England a dowager who has 
been in the States and does not want to hear, but 
wants to tell about them. The accent must be 
supplied. 
“Have you any honest judges in America now?” 
she asked suddenly. 
I said I hoped so. 
“T am glad to hear it,” she replied. ‘When I was 
in New York with my dear husband, I remember 





they were trying a judge for taking a bribe, and I 
was told it was quite common in the States.” 

I said I supposed that it was in the time of the 
Tweed régime. 

“Yes,” she replied, “that was the name of the 
governor.” 

Hoping to get a more favorable view of America 
if I moved out of New York, I asked whether she 
had traveled much in the States. 

“Far more than I wished,” she dryly remarked. 

I expressed my sympathy. 

*“T had an experience once,” she continued, 
“that left an indelible impression on my mind. 
While we were in New York my husband met a 
man from the West who told him that there was a 
fortune to be made in silver mines, and he started 
with him to look into it. I may say here that he 
lost every penny he put into this venture. The 
mines were ‘pickled’—no, I think the word they 
used was ‘salted.’ 

** However, that does not signify now; what I 
was going to tell you was that he was detained 
longer than he had expected, and wrote me to join 
him in a place called Cheyenne. So I started; but 
what I endured in those sleeping cars I never told 
even my husband. It wasn’t proper. The passen- 
gers were of the most ordinary type, mostly bag- 
men, I should say. And the women! vulgar ani 
overdressed. I must say, however, I was rather 
pleased with the black man who waited on the 
passengers. He was rather grotesque, but was 
the only one I saw who seemed to have at all the 
bearing of a servant, and even he had the habit of 
smiling when spoken to, which looked like impu- 
dence till one learned that the poor creature had 
never been properly trained. Well, at length we 
reached Cheyenne. I had been told that it was the 
capital of the state, or whatever the district was 
called, and you may imagine my distress when | 
found that it was a mere jumble of miserable 
wooden houses. 

‘*My husband was not there to meet me; he had 
gone into the mountains to inspect a mine, and 
there had been a ‘washout’ or a ‘hot box.’ I am 
sure that 1 do not know the difference; I only 
know that it was either one or the other that con- 
tinually caused delays. So there I was, with no 
one to meet me, and it was night. I looked round 
for a porter and of course there was none. I saw 
a rough-looking man leaning against the station 
house, and said to him, ‘My man, carry my port- 
manteau to the hotel, please.’ ”’ 

The pause that followed was so long that I 
thought the story was ended or that the narratoi 
had fallen asleep. But I was mistaken; her emo- 
tion choked her. 

“And what happened then?” 

In a sepulchral tone she answered, “He spat: 
Then without a word he picked up the bag and 
led the way to the hotel. I handed him a shilling, 
and instead of touching his cap,—by the way, it 
was not a cap at all, but a hat with a huge brim,— 


remarked, ‘Always a pleasure to help a lady!’ [ 
thought I should have died of shame at his inso- 


lence!”’ 
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THIS MUST HAVE BEEN GRISI’S 
COMPANY 


MONG the most intimate friends of Lady 
A Ritchie, the daughter of Thackeray, the nov- 
elist, were the brilliant sisters, Fanny and 
Adelaide Kemble. Adelaide, who later became 
Mrs. Sartoris and whose son became the husband 
of Gen. Grant’s favorite daughter, had a voice 
and a short but very successful career on the 
operatic stage. In her volume of reminiscences, 
From Friend to Friend, Lady Ritchie quotes from a 
lively account of one of Adelaide Kemble’s pro- 
fessional experiences written by herself. It will be 
gathered from it that opera singers eighty years 
ago were by no means so prosperous and so well- 
groomed as we see them to-day: 

Received an intimation that the company who 
are to act with me had arrived at Trieste, and 
would be here at eleven o’clock to rehearse the 
music. At twelve came Signor Carcano (the di- 
rector of music), and a dirty-looking little object, 
who turned out to be the prompter. After they 
had sat some time wondering what detained the 
rest, alittle fussy woman with a gray-colored white 
petticoat dangling three inches below her gown, 
holding a thin shivering dog by a dirty pocket 
handkerchief, and followed by a tall slip of a man 
with his hair all down his back and decorated with 
whiskers, beard and moustaches, made her ap- 
pearance. 

I advanced to welcome my Adalgisa, but with- 
out making any attempt at a return of my saluta- 
tion, she glanced all round the room and merely 
said, “Come fa caldo qui! Non c’e nessuno ancora? 
Andiamo a prendere un caffe,” and taking the arm 
of the hairy man retreated forthwith. Then came 
Signor Gallo, leader of the band, then the tenor, 
who could have gained the prize for unwashed- 
ness against them all—and after half an hour more 
waiting, Adalgisa and the hairy one returned, and 
after about half an hour more arrived my bass, 
and, bless him, he came clean! 
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BUT THEY PROBABLY WERE 
NOT LINEN 


T was the governess’s birthday, and the little 
girl had carefully saved fifty cents of her own 
money to buy a gift. Gayly she went shopping 

all alone, says the Springfield Union, and came 
home bearing a package very triumphantly. 

“What did you get, dear?” asked mother, who 

had refrained from even suggesting a gift, believ- 
ing that thus the child’s initiative and individuality 
would be developed. 

“Handkerchiefs,” came the happy reply. 

“Handkerchiefs! But you couldn’t get many for 

fifty cents, could you?”’ 

“Oh, yes, mother, I found a nice place where I 

could get ten for fifty cents, and of course I bought 


’em.” 
e 9 
IT DID NOT HELP AUNTIE’S 
NERVES 


UNCH reports a conversation between a har- 
P assed - looking woman in the side car of a 

motor cycle and a cheerful youth on the 
saddle of the same vehicle, which is moving at a 
scandalously rapid pace over the road. 

“Auntie,” says the boy, after the fourth or fifth 
hairbreadth escape from destruction, ‘‘you’re not 
feeling nervous, are you?” 

“T am, rather,” says auntie. “This is only my 
third experience in a motor cycle.” 

“Well, you’ve beaten me,” says the boy, with a 
happy grin. ‘‘It’s only my first.” 



























a gander or an ow! ; 








THE GOOSEY GIRL 


Fanny from the city had never seen a fowl ; she didn’t know a guinea from 


And when the farmer’s wife said, “Go drive the geese up, dear,” that foolish 
Fanny did the thing you see her doing here. ’ 


The geese were tame and trustful, and pleased to see her come ; she rigged 
them up with strings and things and drove the trio home. 

She said, “I'll teach these creatures before the summer’s gone to come up in 
the evening without their harness on! ” 


ORAWN BY GERTRUDE KOCH 


BY ISABEL JAMISON 








THE LITTLE BROWN PEOPLE 


BY KATHERINE POPE 


HE Menehunes were island fairies, 

good-natured, industrious little brown 

people. They slept all day and played 
at twilight and at dawn. Night was their 
time for work. 

They were usually invisible to mortal eyes, 
but their voices could be heard. All night long 
the murmur and hum of their voices traveled 
through the forest: “Mn-mn-mn-mn!” 

The Menehunes were greatly pleased when 
they could find some person’s task half done 
and finish it for him. But sometimes the little 
brown men would fall into a mischievous 
mood; and at those times, with laughter and 
chatter, they would tear down the work that 
they found. 

Laka was the beloved son of a chief who 
lived on the same island with the Menehunes. 
In order to get a certain plaything that Laka 
wanted the chief set forth one day on a voy- 
age to a larger island a long way off. Neither 
he nor any of his men ever returned; what 
happened to them no one knew. Laka deter- 
mined that as soon as he was old enough he 
would go forth in search of his father. 

So when he was a strong lad of sixteen he 
went into a mountain and picked out a tree 
from which to make his canoe. He cut away 
at the tree all day long and by evening it lay 
on the ground. Then he went home to sleep. 

The next morning he was amazed to find 
no trace of his hard day’s work. Instead, 
there stood the tree, upright, just as it had 
stood at first. 

“My tree, my tree!” he cried. “It has risen 
again; it stands again rooted in the ground!” 

He looked round, but there was no one in 
sight. Yet he seemed to hear everywhere a 
faint chorus of mocking, laughing little 
voices. 

He called and searched angrily, but in vain. 
There was nothing for him to do but cut the 
tree down again. There followed another day 
of hard work,.and the next morning the tree 
was back in its place. 

On the third day he tried another tree, but 
the same thing occurred. Again and again it 
happened. At last Laka decided to hide one 
night at the spot where he had been working 
and find out what was the matter. 

First he dug a trench; that was to serve as 
a place for his tree to fall into and also as a 
hiding place for himself. By sundown he had 
cut the tree down. He lopped off the branches 
and rolled the trunk into the trench; then he 
lay down in the trench not far away. 

“Mn-mn-mn-mn!” Shortly after twilight a 
swarm of little people filled the forest. Laka 
could not see them, but he could hear them. 
They scrambled over the tree and murmured 
and chattered among themselves. 

“Ha! Our work begins,” Laka heard one of 
them say. “We pick up the leaves and glue 
them to the twigs; we fasten the twigs back 
to the branches; we set the branches on the 
trunk again. Soon we shall be ready to put 
our tree back into the forest!” 

“Our beautiful tree shall not bob on the 
water; it shall stand upright,” said the single 
voice. 

And all the other little voices chanted to- 
gether, “It shall stand upright !” 

For a long time Laka lay in his hiding place 
and listened to the soft click and tick-tack of 
thousands of tiny feet, as the little creatures 


‘had 














| move easily and there was much 





scurried to and fro at their tremendous task. 
At length the sound of their feet lessened and 
a great tugging and pulling began. Laka knew 
that they were trying to lift the 
tree. He held his breath and 
waited. 

But the tree, which was 
wedged in the trench, did not 


delay. 

All at once Laka rushed out 
and caught a dozen of the little 
creatures in his arms. The rest 
scattered with shrill cries. 

“Let us go!” squealed the 
captives as they kicked and 
struggled. “Let us go!” 

“Not till you tell me,” an- 
swered Laka, “why you destroy 
my hard work night after night.” 

The little brown men threw back their 
heads. “It is our forest,” they declared. “Why 
do you steal our trees?” 


“So the forest belongs to you, does it? # 
And now Laka laughed. He laughed so hard | 


that all the little brown men in his arms were 
shaken as his chest rose and fell. 


Then suddenly he remembered something | 


and his laughter stopped. 
“Are you the Menehunes?” 
he asked. 

“Ay! Ay!” said the fairies 
in his arms. ; 

And “Ay! Ay!” the echo 
ran through the forest. 

Laka put the Menehunes 
gently on the ground. “But 
why do you work me harm ?” 
he persisted. “I come to the 
forest to build a strong canoe 
so that I may go in search of 
my lost father. Instead of 


helping me you hinder. 
Why ?” 

The sprites hung their 
heads; a sigh of regret 


floated through the forest. 
There followed a great whis- 
pering. Then several voices 
called out, ‘Laka, Laka, give 
us a chance to show what 
we can do for one who is 


worthy to be our friend! Go home and build, 


down by the seashore, a shed long enough to 
hold a canoe!” 


Laka went home and did just as he was told. 


A few mornings later he climbed the 
mountain and found a beautiful canoe. 

“Menehunes,” he called joyfully, “you are 
indeed good friends!” 

The forest resounded with small shrill 
voices, all talking together and laughing in 
high glee. At last out of the confusion he 
understood the following words: 

“Go home again, Laka. To-night put out 
food at the edge of the forest; early to- 
morrow go down to your shed by the sea.” 

Laka did as he was told; he knew the 
Menehunes would keep their word. 

Early in the night the forest was filled 
with murmur and hum. Laka, listening in 
his home, heard it: “Mn-mn-mn-mn!” 

“Surely,” he thought, “they have sum- 
moned all the tribes of Menehunes in the 
land.” 


If he could have looked into the forest he 
would have seen a strange picture: a throng | 
of tiny brown men lifting the canoe to their | 
shoulders and starting on their long journey. 
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A little after midnight, full of curiosity, he 
crept down to the shore. There in the moon- 
light the Menehunes were making merry. | 
They tumbled about on the sand and waded 
in the water. Then they sat down to the feast’ 
he had spread—delicious shrimps and tender 
taro stems. The fairies reveled until dawn. 
Then, with a sleepy “Mn-mn-mn-mn!” they 
went flocking up the hill. 

Laka ran swiftly to the shed that he had 
built on the beach. There was the canoe, slim 
and trim and beautiful, ready for the water— 
the canoe that the Menehunes had built in a 
single night and in another night brought 
down from the mountain to the sea. And in 
that selfsame fairy-built canoe Laka launched 
out on his ocean journey and sailed and sailed 
until he found his father. 


ee 
EMILY SPEAKS A PIECE 


BY LEILA M. WALTERS 


the idea of going to the big celebration 

at the Fairfield town hall. Her two older 
sisters, Amy and Grace, were going to take 
part in the entertainment; Emily knew their 
recitations by heart. She herself was to wear 
a ruffled blue lawn dress and coral beads; she 
was so eager that she could hardly wait for 
the time to go. 

They found the hall very crowded. While | 
they were looking round for seats, Emily saw 
her friend, Julia Ames, beckoning to her from 
the upper part of the hall. 

“Go up there and sit with Julia, if you 
want to,” said her mother, “only you must 
be very quiet.” 

“I won’t say a single word,” Emily prom- 
ised. 

She walked demurely up the aisle, with her 
crisp ruffles bobbing as she went, and slid into 
the seat beside Julia. 

Julia was all in a flutter. “We are just be- 
hind the girls who are going to recite,” she 
said. “I saved a place for you.” 

Emily, remembering her mother’s com- 
mand, only nodded; but Julia kept on whis- 
pering. “The girl right in front of you,” she ; 
went on, “is Mary Trueman from the city. 
She has a long, long piece to say.” 


| bits Emily Warren was very happy at 








THE PANTRY RACE 


Verses and Drawings by L. J. Bridgman 


The pepper and ginger were keen 
for a race. ae 
The ketchup was sure he would reach | 
the first place. 





The cabbage came rolling along on 
the shelf 

And said, “I will join in this frolic 
myself.” 








The pepper (cayenne) became angry 
and said. 


“What's the use of our racing? He’s 
always a head! ’”’ 
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Emily stared at Mary Trueman; her little 
round face was rosy with interest. Mary had 
brown curls just like her own, and she wore 
a blue lawn with ruffles, too. Emily wondered 
how she felt. Think of having to go up on 
that big stage and say a piece before all those 
people ! 

The exercises soon began. A quartette sang, 
a young lady played the piano and then the 
recitations began. 

“O dear!” thought Emily. “How frightened 
poor Mary Trueman must be feeling now!” 

Then she gave a little jump. Where was 
Mary Trueman? Her seat was vacant. Emily 
leaned out and craned her neck; far down the 
aisle a blue spot was bobbing rapidly toward 
the door — Mary Trueman going out. Her 
heart had failed her, and she had simply 
slipped away. 

“T don’t blame her; 
thought Emily. 

“The next number on the programme,” a 
voice announced, “is a recitation by a little 
girl.” 

There was a pause; everyone was waiting. 
A whole minute went by, and people began 
to crane their necks. Then the man who was 
announcing the numbers went over and spoke 
to a young lady on the other side of the stage. 

“A little curly-haired girl in a ruffled blue 
dress,” Emily heard her say. 

After that, things happened very quickly. 
Before Emily could even blink she felt a firm 
hand on her shoulder. 

“Come on, child, and say your piece,” a 
voice whispered in her ear. ‘“There’s nothing 
to be afraid of.” 

“O dear!” said Emily. Then she stopped 
short; she had given her word not to talk. 
Besides, there was no use in saying afiything, 
for the hand had pulled her out of the 
seat and was gently but firmly 
pushing her forward. A moment 
more, and she was standing in 
the middle of the stage all by 
herself. 

She cast a despairing look 
over the audience. Everyone was 
gazing straight at her. She could 
see her own family, down in 
the middle of the room, staring 
with astonished eyes. Some one 
gave a shrill little laugh; that 
was Julia, so startled that she 
had forgotten how to behave 
herself. 

Emily clasped her two hands 
in front of her and bowed her 
head. Did ever anything so terrible happen 
to any little girl on earth? Two large tears 
spattered on the tips of her slippers. 

“Say your piece, dear,” some one whispered. 

“T must say something,” Emily thought. 
But what could she say ? Every poem she had 
ever learned had gone out of her head. 

Then all at once she threw back her head. 
Some words had come to 


indeed I don’t,” 


er. 

“*T will lift up mine 
eyes —’” she began, and 
faltered. Then she went on 
again bravely: “‘I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my 
help.’ ” 

The audience gasped ; some 
of them smiled, but others 
looked very serious and kind. 

“*My help,’” went on 
Emily, ‘“‘cometh from the 
Lord.’ ” 

Then she made a little bow 
and, amid loud applause, ran 
down the steps and on down 
the aisle to the place where 
her family sat. There she 
buried her face in her 
mother’s lap. 

“Did I do right, mother?” 
she said in a muffled voice. 
“She thought I was Mary -Trueman, and I 
wasn’t. Tell me, did I do right ?” 

“You did all right,” her mother said. So 
said many other people. And after it was all 

over, Julia asked admiringly, “O Emily, 

however did you remember your Sunday- 
school verse ?” ? 

“I didn’t remember it,” said Emily, smil- 
ing. “It just came.” 


os 
THE SQUIRRELS’ BALL 


BY ELIZABETH HEATH OLMSTEAD 


NE cool October evening the squirrel 
people all met in a dell of fir trees to 
hold their autumn ball. The West 

Wind made the music, the Moonbeams fur- 
nished light, and on a leafy carpet they 
danced away the night. 
Now Scold, the naughty chipmunk, was 
hiding in the firs, and suddenly he pelted 
the guests with chestnut burs! And what 
commotion followed! The company gave 
chase; with golden rods they beat him, and 
drove him from the place! 
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SPLENDOR AND TRAGEDY 


shock of the great war so many figura- 

tive thrones were rocking, The Companion 
described a few of the most famous of those | 
thrones, literal and material, whose splendors 
have enhanced imperial majesty. Most marvelous 
and magnificent of them all was the Peacock 
Throne of the Mogul Emperors of India. In a 
recent issue of Asia, Miss Eleanor Maddock gives 
some interesting additional facts concerning the 
royal and princely treasures of India, which read as 
extravagantly as any glittering tale in the Arabian 
Nights. In Agra, she relates: 

“You may walk among the colonnades of the 
great Hall of Audience, inlaid with flowers of lapis 
lazuli, jade, topaz and carnelian that seem to grow 
upon the walls and burst into bloom on the very | 
spot where once rested Shah Jelhan’s Peacock 
Throne, a glorified four-poster bedstead of solid 
gold with a pearl-fringed canopy, upon which the 
emperor sat daily to dispense justice, with his 
turban ablaze with diamonds and his flowered 
tunic almost hidden by ropes of pearls. Behind him 
sapphires, rubies and emeralds glowed from the 
outspread tails of two peacocks, and over his head | 
hung a parrot wrought from a single emerald, hold- 
ing in his beak the Koh-i-noor diamond.” | 

That seems to touch the peak of gorgeousness ; 
yet a bejeweled throne is credible. But a carpet 
of pearls! Think of it! This carpet is still in exist- 
ence, almost intact, several centuries after the 
looting and breaking up of the Peacock Throne. | 
The Koh-i-noor, long ago rent away from its guard- 
ian parrot, now rests on its cushion in the Tower of | 
London, with the other crown jewels of Great | 
Britain; but the pearl carpet that of old lay before | 
the throne still belongs to an Indian prince, the 
Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, upon whose palace 
wall it hangs. Its dimensions are eight feet by six. 

“Three large diamond flower patterns form the 
centre; thirty-two smaller diamond patterns, one 
thousand two hundred and sixty-nine rubies and | 
five hundred and sixty-nine emeralds in flower | 
‘design form the border. The remaining portion ot | 
the carpet is composed of seed pearls, although in | 
places along the outer edge they have been re- | 
moved and replaced by glass beads.” 

Such a carpet, however splendid, is so unsuitable 
and absurd an object that it can scarcely claim 
true beauty. AS a carpet, a thing without texture 
or softness, and gritty with hard gems, it carries to 
the Occidental mind an absurd suggestion of those 
old-fashioned but familiar, harsh metal mesh door- 
mats for wiping one’s feet, to which it seems more 
nearly akin than to the lovely rugs of the Orient. 
But there is little else to provoke a smile in the 
suggestions and associations of India’s famous 
jewels ; their history, almost al ways, is one of blood- 
stained tragedy. 

Shah Jehan—he of the Peacock Throne—left 
two sons, Aurangzeb and Dara, both of whom 
were ambitious to mount it as emperor. Aurang- 
zeb, nicknamed the White Snake, from his fair 
skin, succeeded, but to do so caused the death of | 
Dara, whose possessions he seized. Chief among 
them was a wonderful diamond necklace, known 
throughout India as the Garland of Delight, that 
had been worn by Gul Saffa,— White Rose,—a beau- 
tiful dancing girl of 10 common blood or character, 
and the beloved of the slain prince. But Aurangzeb 
was not contented with the diamonds ; he had heard 
too much of Gul Saffa’s beauty and sent for her to 
come to his court. She refused to come, declaring | 
her unshakable fidelity to the dead Dara. 

The emperor sent word that she must come; her | 
long tresses had bound him as in a net; he could | 
not free himself, and she must come. She sent in | 
reply a messenger with a parcel; when it was ; 
opened there lay inside coil upon coil of her per- 
fumed hair, which she had ruthlessly cut off. The | 
emperor replied that still she must come; the 
moon-like beauty of her face had enthralled him. 
Then the girl took a knife and slashed the beauty 
from her lovely face and sent to Aurangzeb the 
bloody cloth upon which she had wiped the knife. 
That sufficed. She did not live long, but she pined 
untroubled thereafter by the covetous and cruel 
tyrant upon the Peacock Throne, who had killed 
her lover and stolen the Garland of Delight. 

Garland of Delight the neeklace is still called; 
but surely the name has become one of irony. 
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OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS 
Near the most difficult problems that our 


T= years ago, when under the tremendous 








early governors-general of the Philippines 

faced was that of slavery among the Moros. 
Gen. Leonard Wood, says Mr. Eric Fisher Wood, 
attacked the problem boldly and, amusingly 
enough, found that the fairly wide knowledge of 
the Koran that'he happened to possess was of the 
very greatest assistance to him. 

When the stage was set, Wood began his cam- 
paign for the absolute suppression of slavery, the 
last and most difficult step in his organization 
of Mindanao. He called before him the various 
headmen. Among the first to appear before Wood | 
to defend the practice of slavery was Hadji Butu, 
high priest and chief judge to the ex-Sultan and 
new headman of Sulu. He said that the Americans | 
had by solemn treaty agreed to respect the reli- 
gions of the Filipinos, and that the Mohammedan 
religion distinctly encouraged slaveholding. | 

“That is true,’’ said Wood; “the law of the 
Prophet Mohammed authorizes slavery, but the 
Koran forbids the enslavement of true believers, 
does it not?” 

Hadji Butu nodded uneasily. | 

“Yet to-day the majority of the slaves held by 
your master are Mohammedans.” 

Hadji Butu nodded again, and explained: 

“Before the days of the gunboats, we could go 
to the neighboring islands and to Cebu and even 
as far north as Manila to get Christians for slaves, | 
but after your gunboats came we could do so no 
longer, and then we began to make slaves of our 
own people. As high priest I disapproved, but I | 
was not powerful enough to put a stop to it with- 
out help; but you, general, with your soldiers, will 
have the power to give that help. I am glad that 
you are going to stop this custom.” 

“T rule over both Christians and Mohammedans,” 
said the governor, “and the fact that I protect the 
Christians from harm is your best guaranty that I 
will also protect you. I am glad that you agree | 
with me about slavery. Together we will suppress 
it. Thus you will continue to help me enforce my | 
laws and I will help you make your fellow tribes- | 
men live up to the precepts of their religion, of | 
which you are the high priest.” | 
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For the Cool Days— 


an Essex Sedan 


4 hme season when the Essex Sedan will 
be most enjoyed and appreciated is at 


hand. 


Plenty of surplus power makes the 
Essex Sedan accelerate quickly, and gives 


it easy dominance in the hills. 


Its protection and comfort are genuine 


necessities for the growing class of auto- 
mobile owners who rely altogether on 
motor transit to and from their business 


affairs. 


Commodious and luxurious, it combines 
the riding comfort of the large costly car, 
with the advantages of economy and easy 


handling, exclusive to light cars. performance. 
(243) Touring, $1595 Cabriolet, $2100 Roadster, $1595 Sedan, $2450 
Essex Motors ai 


That performance ability is especially 
prized by owners. For in the case of the 
Essex it removes the objections long held 
against enclosed bodies on light cars, that 
they have insufficient power for the ad- 
ditional weight, which results in sluggish 


Prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Detroit, Michigan 











offee cant do as much harm 
to your father and mother as 
it can to _you, because they are 


grown up. 


if they joined you in drinking 


NSTANT 


instead of coffee at mealtimes 


“There's a Reason’ 


Made by Postum Cereal Co.,Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


| 
But it would be much better for them 








POSTU 











-Ensel 
[Art Corners | 


S.No Paste Necoeo 
¢ Use them to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 








You cannot afford to 


TAMMER 


Send for our (free) -illustrated 200-page Book “ 7he Origin & 
Treatment of Stammering,” and our convincing 80-page Book | 
“Success’*—which gives the facts about a man whose speech 
defect of 35 years’ standing was corrected by America's 
Pioneer School. Noe charge is made for consultation. | 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 38 Adelaide St., Detroit, U.S.A. | 
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Equal to Every 
Requirement 


"THE New Companion 

Sewing Machine is equal 
to every require- 
mentof homesew- 
ing. It is equipped with 
complete set of best at- 
tachments and will yield 
equaty good results 
whether the work be the 
finest tucking on sheer ma- 
terial, hemming, ruffling, 
quilting, braiding, up to sew- 
ing on heavy suitings. 


Try It Three Months e's"... 


Our plan makes it possible for you to try this 
ee machine in your home for three 
months before deciding. If not satisfactory we 
refund your money and take back machine at 
our expense. Full particulars sent upon request. 


DIRECT TO YOU 


at a Large Saving 
Our Low Prices Will Surprise You 


Our unique system of selling direct from fac- 
tory to home effects a large saving for each 
purchaser. We offer a choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle, electric and rotary 
models, guarantee each machine for twenty- 
five years, and pay all freight charges to your 
nearest freight station. Shipment made from 
four conveniently located shipping points in 
Eastern, Central and Western sections. 

Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
A post-card request brings our free illustrated book- 
let by return mail. SEND FOR IT TO-DAY. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Army Goods Bargains! 
Order Now F §'%, "orcheses rom 


Government at 
low prices means money saved for you. 
Order direct from this ad. Hurry! 








YCG-137—Olive Drab Army 
Biankets. Reclaimed by gov- 
ernment methods. Practically 
like new. Genuine Wool. For 


camping, touring, $5 75 
e 


etc. Price delivered 


YCG-165%—Army Brand New Olive Drab 
Haversack. Extra Blankets 
strong Olive Drab Can- Price del. 
vas with harness to go © 
overtheshoulders. Used 









ers, etc. 
Price delivered 


95c 7 


YG-199-Boy Sc¢ / 
ter Tents. Genuine Shelter 
or “pup” tents used by Yanks 
in France. Just the thing for 
hunters,campers, hiking trips. 
Complete with 


. $3.95 


Waterproof. 
poles, ete. 
Price delivered . 





YG-200 — Army 
Wool Shirt, Olive 

rab, quality 
wool shirting materi- 
al. Thoroughly wash- 
ed and repaired. New 
ones cost over $6.00 
— 

rice " 
delivered $3.00 





YOC-323 — Army Aviator’s 
Knitted Capand Scarf com- 


bined. Pure English Olive Drab 


fold it and you have a scarf. ‘Used 
by all U.S. Aviators. Worth $5.00. 


Price ” 1 55 


delivered . . . 
YC-324 — Aviator’s 
Compass. Made of fine 
quality German silver. Il- 
luminating dial—see it at 
night. Used by U.S. Avia- 
tors. For campers, tour- 


ists, etc. + 1 SF 





YO-231— Canvas 
Leggins. Used by 
U.S. Infantry. Theseleg- 
gins are second-hand, 
but are in splendid con- . 
Price delivered 
neatly repaired. 
lent for hunting, fishing, 
camping, touring, etc. 


dclivered . . 57 © 


delivered . 


YG-233 — Spiral 
Leggins, reclaimed, 
0. D. Wool, first class 
condition. 


delivered $2. 1 =) 





@-1141—Army 
Olive Drab 


Y 
Coat. 
Cotton. Reclaimed and 
laundered. Fine for work, 
outing, etc. Saves good 
clothes. Sizes, 34and up. 


Give size. Price 


delivered . . 95c 


‘G-112— Army 

reeches. Olive 
Drab Cotton. Thor- 
oughly repaired. A 
bargain for cory day 
work, outing, hunt- 
ing, etc. Give size. 


delivered Abe 5c 


Free Book 
giving hundreds of 
other bargains 
SENT PREPAID 


YC-228— Military Axe. 
Made of highly tempered 
steel, keen cutting edge,gen- 
uine hickory handle,painted 
Olive Drab. For auto trip, 
hunting, camping, fishing. 
Received large supply from 
U.S. Quarter-master. 


eee. os .$1.47 


YG-229 —Leather Pro- 
pire — axe to be 
attac elt. 

Price delivered. . . O5C 


Money-Back Guarantee Protects You. 
CARNIE-GOUDIE CO. 


Dept. YC Kansas City, Mo. 
































Ifyour skin itches: 
and burns just use 


Resinol 





If you are suffering from eczema, 
ringworm or similar itching, burn- 
ing, unsightly skin affection, bathe 
the sore places with Resinol Soap 
and hot water, then gently apply 
a little Resinol Ointment. You 
will probably be astonished how in- 
stantly the itching stops and heal- 
ing begins. In most cases the sick 
skin quickly becomes clear and 
healthy again, at very little cost. 
Resinol Ointment and Resinol Soap also 


clear away pimples, redness, roughness 
and dandruff. Sold by all druggists. 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
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NUT! 


1. NAME CONDENSATION 
Twenty-five names are indicated in the following 
list. Though the twenty-five contain one hundred 
and twenty-nine letters it is possible to write them 


in a straight line with only sixty-five letters. An | 


example of this method is Barbaral wo age eng 
ray, or the names Barbara, Ralph, Phyllis, Isabel, 
Abel, Elnora, Nora and Ray written as one. 

The name of an ancient emperor, a propnates, 
one of the first men named in the Bible, a girl’s 


| hame made famous by an American oe. an old 


Saxon name of a man sometimes in Use now, an- 
other Saxon name common to-day, a girl’s name 
meaning friend of peace, a familiar boy’s name, a 
zirl’s name in frequent use, a Moabite woman, a 
man’s name borne by an angel, the name of the 
chief woman character in a well-known opera, a 
yrominent woman character in the Old Testament, 


he wife of that woman’s grandson, a character in | 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a Queen of England, the di- | 


| minutive of the first name of one of the Presidents, 
| a girl’s name of to-day, a girl’s name that has been 
| given to a capital, a name that is a diminutive, the 
| Queen of Spain, a Biblical character, a familiar 
| name for a girl, another form of that name, a boy’s | 


Five Things Happen 


When you brush teeth in this way 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


name. 
2. GIRLS’ NAME REBUS 
Each of the lines below equals a girl’s name. 
What are the three names? 

















3. THREE DIAMONDS 


Guess the following definitions and set them 
down one below the other, in three groups, as in- 


dicated. You will then have three diamonds. In | 


the first one the middle horizontal and the middle 
vertical lines will give a tree that is mentioned in 
the Bible; in the second one you will get a fruit 
tree; in the third one a small, well-known tree of 
America. Each of the other words mentioned is 
spelled horizontally and vertically. First diamond: 
in jail, kind of dog, a channel, a tree, speedy, con- 
ducted, the middle of March. Second diamond: a 


Dental science has produced a new teeth- 
cleaning method. Millions of people have 
already adopted it. Leading dentists every- 
where advise it. 


In effective ways it combats the film on 
teeth. And it deals with this tooth wrecker 
as was never done before. - 


The fight on film 


Modern dentistry finds that most tooth 
troubles are caused by film. The film 
at first is viscous. You can feel it now. 
But it clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
| stays. 


vowel, a hairy animal, a familiar fruit, an animal, | 


the end of a lane. 
ticle, an animal with long ears, a tree, a group, an 
indefinite number. 


4. RIDDLES 


1 trip about, now in, now out, 
In ee kind of weather. 
I have a friend who goes with me; 
We’re always seen together. 
I’m with the children when they play 
But never have vacation. 
I go to school quite faithfully, 
ut not for education. 
I’m black, I’m white, I’m high, I’m low, 
I walk in lowly places, 
And yet am polished, in my way, 
And wear no end of laces. 
I use my tongue, oh, constantly, 
Yet never talk. Who ean I be? 
Sometimes I travel very fast, 
Sometimes I’m very slow. 
I make a thousand twists and turns 
As steadily I go. 
Although I have no throat at all, 
I often stop to drink ; 
And though I haven’t any tongue, 
I tell what others think. 


5. NUMBER AND DATE PUZZLE 
Take the number of feet in a mile, minus ten; 
aa by the number called mystic, and then 
Add the number of shoes that an ox must needs 
wear 
Plus the number of ears on the head of a hare. 
Divide first by five, then by two, then by one; 
Subtract all the pounds that are found in a ton; 
Take off threescore and ten—and behold there 
will be 
The year a brave company crossed the wild sea. 


6. 


WHEELBARROW PUZZLE 





1—2, a staple food; 1—3, part of a pail; 2—4, a 
term used in vocal music; 6—7, to travel swiftly 


| on foot; 8—9, a promiscuous assortment; 10—11, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


entertained; 12—13, a sticky substance; 14—15, 


| speed; 4—5, a musical drama. 








Answers to Puzzles in September 23 Issue 


1. Gnat, Nat, Pat, hat, mat, oat, fat, vat, bat, 
rat, cat, seat, 


2 UPASB POLL 
PAST OHIO %2 @ECH 
ASIA LION OARE 
STARLING LONESOME OGAR 
IRON OMEN 8s LNO 
NORA MEAD EEEN 
GNAT ENDS 
4. Gnat, hint, goat, want, ash, Iowa, wing, ton, 
Ann, tin, saw, wagon, waist, saint, shot, twig, 


night, tan, gash, hog, thing, hag. 

5. Adams, Blaine, Beecher, Bryant, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Cleveland, Dana, Evarts, Edison, Ford, 
Grant, Gough (John B.), Hay (John), Hale (Na- 
than), Hamlin (Hannibal), Howe (Elias), Jackson, 
Lee (Robert E.), Lineoln, Madison, McKinley, 
Morse (S. F. B.), Scott (Winfield), Sherman (wil 
liam T.), Stowe (Harriet Beecher), Twain, Taft, 
Taylor (Zachary), Wilson, Washington, Webster. 

6. Ape, camel, ermine, goat, lamb, beaver, bear, 


Third diamond: a common ar- | 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 





acid.. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Very few people have escaped these film- 
caused troubles. 

Ordinary methods do not end this film. 
So millions who brush teeth daily find they 
still discolor and decay. 


A multiple attack 


Now new ways have been found to fight 
film. Careful tests have proved them. 
High dental authorities approve them. 


They are all combined in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. It meets every modern 
requirement. And this new tooth paste 
is fast coming into world-wide use. 


You'll know in a week 


| Some results of Pepsodent appear rap- 
idly. Within one week the good effects 
will be amazing to you. 


One ingredient is pepsin. One multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. One multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva to neutralize 
mouth acids. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 
'One of them keeps the teeth so highly 
polished that film cannot easily cling. In 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 

bined with two other modern requi- 

_ sites. Now advised by leading den- 

tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 





all these ways it brings and maintains 
whiter, safer teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the film -coat 
disappears. 


Compare the results with your old 


methods. Then let those evident results 
tell you what is best. Cut out the coupon 
now. < 





10-Day- Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 24, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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White House 


Coffee 


The same splendid qual- 
ity that you have always 
bought— quality that 
has made White House 
Look 
for it in this new up- 
to-date package, always 
bearing a picture of the White 


Coffee famous. 





se. 3 and 5-lb. packages 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It | llama, sable. House. 1 ,da d - Pi 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20years. | 7, Crow—Troy. Lark—carp. Rook—coot. Par- 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 339 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. | rot —barrow. 
Ask your STOVINK the red stove| .8- Spar, row, sparrow, arrow. Bag, pipe—bag- 
| kK 


only—never in bulk. 





remedy. | Pipe. Harp, si, chord—harpsichord, 


Storekeeper for BOSTON—CHICAGO 
Mfrs., Joh "s y, Inc., Worcester, Mass.! 9. Habit. 


Principal Coffee Roasters 




















RIS! ans! 


Clear Your Skin 
Save Your Hair 


WITH CUTICURA 





Make these fragrant super- 
creamy emollients your 
every-day toilet prepara- 
tions and have a clear 
sweet healthy skin and 
complexion, good hair and 
soft white hands, with 
little trouble and trifling 
expense. Absolutely noth- 
ing better, purer, sweeter 
at any price. 


wes~Cuticura Toilet Trio-@a 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
soften, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume, promote and maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health often when all 
else seems to fail. Everywhere 25c each. 
Sample each free by mail. Address: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. 

9aF"Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 























Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Deans have just the necessary menthol to make 
breathing easy — relieve irritation. Nose and 
throat specialists use menthol as a healing 
agent. Deans are as carefully compounded as 
a prescription. Instant relief. Pleasant, safe, 
sure. 


At your nearest dealer. 








MENTHOLATED 


CoucH Drops 


| WILL TEACH YOU DRAFTING 


UNDREDS of men and 
onien owe their success in 
Mechanical Drafting to my prac- 
tical instruction. I will teach you 
Mechanical Drafting at home, by 














FASTRUNNER 


Cy Maxine Marshton 


| IFN 1902 I was employed as a postal 
] clerk in a small town in the 
southwestern part of Oklahoma. 

| This section of country, which had 
| been opened up for settlement in 
| September, 1901, was then, and still 





| is, known as the ‘‘New Country.’’ It is the) 


| home of the Apache, Caddo, Comanche and 
| Kiowa Indians. Of these tribes the Caddo is 
| the smallest. 

| The town was small and the Indians living 
in and round it were legion, so that every day 
| we saw at least thirty Indians to one white 
| person. But Saturday was the big day. By 
ten o’clock in the forenoon a steady stream of 
Indians on horseback, in lumber wagons, in 
carriages, in ‘‘prairie schooners’’ and in bug- 
| gies came pouring from every direction into the 
village. By two o’clock in the afternoon the 
one main street and the stores were crowded 


| with papooses and squaws who bargained for 
|everything they saw. Many of them could 
|speak enough English to make themselves 
understood; and the store people knew a 
| certain amount of ‘‘Indian.’’ 


The Indians, with their gaudy jewelry, their 


'varicolored shawls and blankets, and their 











HE WAS A CADDO INDIAN, 
AND AN IMPORTANT 

PERSON IN HIS OWN AND 
THE OTHER NEIGHBORING 
TRIBES 





DRAWN BY ROBERT MARTIN 


reticent demeanor, fascinated me. I never lost | moccasins I ever saw. The entire uppers were 


an opportunity of talking to them, and once 
their confidence was gained, they became loyal 
friends. 

Fastrunner was one of the most interesting of 


| my Indian friends. He was a Caddo Fndian, and | 
|an important person in his own and the other | 
| neighboring tribes. He was considered an in- 


fallible prophet, and the chief of the tribe 
always asked Fastrunner’s advice whenever 
important matters were to be decided. 
Fastrunner was rather more approachable | 
than many of his fellows, and had hosts of 


as an arrow. His face was seamed with deep | 
wrinkles, but his expression was kind, espe- 
cially when he smiled. His face, which was 
exceedingly dark, almost black, and the 


sented a striking contrast to the beautiful | 


| snow-white horse that he rode. 


Every day Fastrunner called for his mail, 


could speak only a few-words of English, and 
whenever I had time I always made him ask 
for his mail just because I liked so well to 
hear him talk. He would stand at the window 
and smile and I would stand and return his 
smile. When he perceived that I was not look- 





mail through methods used in 

actual practice. My students qual- 

ify to earn $35 to $50 a week to 

start, in a vitally necessary pro- ; | 

fession w hich leads to big - " 

tions as jef Draftsman, Eniet 

Engineer, etc., paying $5,000 oe | 

more a year. ‘They are in great 

demand because my method 

makes them trained draftsmen i | 

from the start. I furnish each of 

my students with a Drawing Out- 

fit and professional set of Drafting 

Instruments with which to start making drawings at once. 

Write me for a copy of our interesting Free Book which | 

tells how you can learn under my personal instruction. 
205, Washington,D.C. | 


Columbia School of Drafting, Roy C.Clafiin, Pres.. 
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If you stammer attend no mini -qe! school till you get my 
large FREE book entitled “STA \MMERING, Its Origin and | 
The Advanced Natural Method of C m9 "Ask for special tuition 
rate and a FREE copy of “The Natural.Speech Magazine.’ 
Largest school for sts alsmerers in the world. Write today 


The North-Western School, 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





| ing through the letters, he would smile all the 
| more and say with a naive hesitancy: 


** Mebbeso—letter—Fastrunner. ’’ 
Then I would look carefully for the letter 1 


| knew was not there. 


When I said, ‘‘ Nothing for you to-day, Fast- 
| runner,’’ he would shrug his shoulders and 
| say: 

‘*Ugh! Mebbeso—letter—come—morrow. ’”’ 

Then, with a gesture something like the mil- 
itary salute, he would walk rapidly out of the 
office and gallop away. 

The letter that never came did not seem to 
worry my friend. Each day, when he left the 
| Office, his smile was as bright as if he had 
received a dozen letters. But I couldn’t bear 








and every day there was nothing for him. He | 


} 


| 





to see him go away every day 
empty-handed, so I bought a bright 
post ecard, wrote a few short sen- 
tences as nearly in ‘‘ Indian ’”’ as 
I could, and mailed it to him. 

I wish you could have seen 
Fastrunner’s face the next day when I pushed 
that card through the window to him. 

As soon as he left the office, I stepped to 
the window that faced the street down which 
I knew he would ride. As he galloped by, he 
smiled, nodded and waved gracefully to me. 

But alas! What had I done? Fastrunner did 
not come to the office the next day, nor the 
next, nor the next. When two more days passed 
and he did not come, I felt sure that some- 
thing about the card had offended him. Finally, 
I confided what I had done to a girl friend 
who knew much more about Indian etiquette 
than I did. 

She only reiterated what I had always heard, 
that you never can tell how an Indian will con- 
strue an act. Probably I had offended Fast- 
runner; but perhaps he had gone on a visit to 
another tribe. 

One bright afternoon I was busy at.my desk 
‘making out some quarterly reports when I 
heard the familiar tread of moecasined feet. I 
went to the window, and there stood my old- 
time friend, Fastrunner. His smile was as 
cordial as ever. I waited for him to speak. 

‘*Mebbeso—nother—letter—Fastrunner. ’’ 

‘‘Nothing to-day,’’ I answered after I had 
looked through the ‘‘F’s’’ twice. 

His face clouded. But before he could turn 
to go, I said: 

‘* Fastrunner, where you been? You been 
*way heap long time. Me miss you heap much.” 

‘* Ugh! Me —no— been ’way. Me— 
been — work, ’’ he answered with a sto- 
lidity that made me feel uncomfortable. 
With those few curt words, he turned 
and walked away. I now felt worse 
than ever. I had to admit that I could 
not understand why my friend should 
be so cordial one minute and so frigid 
the next. 

I stepped over to the money order 
window to put some new pens into the 
various penholders. Again the almost | 
noiseless tread of moccasined feet, and 
again—Fastrunner. A genial smile had 
replaced his recent stolid coldness, and 
he spoke with that charming hesitancy 
I liked so well. 

‘““That- -heap good—letter—you send 

'—Fastrunner. You—good papoose. Me 
likum—paleface—heap much. ’’ 

Then, with that quickness so char- 
acteristic of the average Indian, he drew 
a package from under his blanket, thrust 
it through the window and was gone. 

It did not take me long to open that 
package. In an instant I was holding 
before me the most beautiful pair of 


a solid mass of beadwork. The principal 
design was a star—a large star with smaller 
ones surrounding it as a background. 


ARTEMIS 
PLAYER-PIANO 


music has an appeal that touches the 
— of young and old alike. The lifelike 
ression and beautiful tone of the wonder- 
ful! ARTEMIS make such musicatreat indeed. 
It is always ready to entertain you with 
dances, songs, operas and favorite melodies. 
The ARTEMIS ag be wu as a Player- 
——— or ee yd — HSE 
em niversa 
amg foe Model $495 yoy oe 90 
Lover Model $535 Artist Model $228 
"heen reliable piano merchant near you 
represents the Artemis Line. Ask his name 
and address and get our beautiful Artemis 
Catalog No; 38 Free. 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 


Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
(Division of Steger & Sone Piano Mfg. Co.) 
Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Satisfied Artemis Patron 





MADE TO 
MEASURE 


3 Piece 
SUIT 


The most remarkable values, 
ever offered. A postal brings 
you a large assortment of 
eloth samples, wholesale 
prices direct from the man- 
ufacturer, style ok and 
measuring’ charts. No mat- 
ter where you live or where 
you have been buying your 
clothes, and even if you do 
not need a new suit now, in- 
vestigate at once the won- 
derful savings you can make 
by dealing direct with this 
iarge manufacturer. Long 
wear, fast color, perfect tit, 
. and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write today. Address your card or letter like this: 
Lincoln ee Mills Compony. Depart- 
ment 622, 208-214 South Green Street, 
ee Illinois. 

$2000 to $5000 now being made by good men by wear- 
ing and taking orders for the famous Lincoln made- 
to-measure clothes. No experience needed, we teach 
you and furnish free equipment. Write today 
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Of course, I showed the moccasins to every- 
| one that came into the office, and as soon as I 
| could get away I showed them to my friend. | 
When she had expressed her admiration, she | 
said, laughing, ‘‘Well, I guess you feel better | 
now, don’t you?’’ 

‘*Indeed, I do,’’ I replied. ‘But how ean I | 
ever thank Fastrunner for them ?’’ 

‘*Send him another post card,’’ was her | 


| friends among the white people. He was about | ready answer. ‘That present means that you 
fifty-five years old; tall, slender, and straight | have made a ‘hit’ with Fastrunner. From now 


| 


brilliant-colored blanket he always wore, pre- | Fastrunner did not bring me some other gift. 


on you can expect him to‘shower’ you with any- 
thing from a wild daisy to a herd of ponies.’’ 

Mabel’s prophecy, if such it could be called, 
almost came true. Searcely a week passed that 


One that I prized most highly, next to the 
| moccasins, was a leather bridle. It was very 
elaborate. The crosspiece that extended from 
one side to the other consisted of a narrow 
leather strap from which hung leather fringe 
about an inch long. 

We young folk had a custom of making 
weekly excursions into the country, and on 
Thanksgiving afternoon ten of us started out. 
Each had a favorite among the Indians and 
each of us carried a large package of candy, 
nuts or fruit for our special friends. 

Our first stop was at Fastrunner’s home on 
the edge of town. He received us very cordially, 
and seemed much pleased with the package I 
handed him as we rode away. His last gift to 


/me, which he gave me the day before I went 


away, was a bracelet pounded out of a silver 
dollar. It is very narrow and 
beautifully engraved. 

The more I knew of the In- 
dians, the better I liked them. 


sincere friendship. They never 
forget, nor let a kind word or the 
smallest favor go unrewarded. 





They are most responsive to a| % 








Bee ew uegeny 
vest rocker ucut  DAYLO” 


| A handy pocket flash light, measuring only 
13x 2% inches, about the size and weight 
| of a small memorandum book. It consists 
of a quadruple silver-plated case, with 
combination flash and permanent contact, 
the wonderful new tungsten battery and 
Mazda bulb. Extra Batteries 30c., postpaid. 
The “ Daylo” given to Companion sub- 

seribers only for one new yearly subscri 
dep and 15 cents extra; or the ** Daylo” 


1 be sold for $1.50. In one case we 
DELIV ER FREE anywhere in the U.S. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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| four and De Luxe six. Don’t wait. Write today! 
| BUSH MOTOR CO. ,Chicago, Illinois, Dept. P78, Bush Temple 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is Ly a year, in advance, 
including postage — to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
second-class matter. 


A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 

stranger is inade at the risk of the subscriber. 


Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Kegistered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


488., as 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








WASTING PALSY 


HIS is one of the serious nervous af- 
fections, always difficult and often im- 
possible to cure. Its scientific name is 
progressive muscular atrophy. It occurs 
usually between twenty and forty years 
of age; seldom after fifty. Occasionally 

it occurs during childhood or early adolescence. 

Men are attacked more often than women, and 

the disease frequently runs in families. 

The main symptom is an atrophy, or wasting of 
the muscles, which at the same time become weak 
or even paralyzed, a fact that is owing perhaps 
more to the loss of muscular tissue than to true 
nerve paralysis. The disease usually attacks the 
upper extremities first. Not infrequently the trouble 
begins with a twitching of the muscles in the hand, 
between the thumb and the index finger, and soon 
after that the muscles here waste away, and the 
grasp between the thumb and the first finger be- 
comes weaker. From that point the atrophy grad- 
ually spreads, passing up the arm to the shoulder, 
then going to the muscles of the chest and of the 
abdomen, and so gaining the lower extremities 
and the other arm. More often it is the right arm 
rather than the left that suffers first. 

The muscles are not always implicated in reg- 
ular and orderly sequence, for the atrophy and 
palsy may skip a muscle or a group of muscles; 
thus the hand and the shoulder may be seriously 
wasted while the biceps and other muscles of the 
arm and forearm may appear normal. Sometimes 
the muscles of only one side suffer. 

The skin of the affected regions is pale and cold, 
and at times the patient feels an annoying pins- 
and-needles sensation. In fatal cases the wasting 
involves one part after another until perhaps the 
entire body, with the possible exception of the 
face, is attacked. Death may then occur from pa- 
ralysis of the respiratory muscles. 

There is no specific cure, but recovery has some- 
times followed rest, a nourishing diet, and elec- 
tricity and massage applied to the affected muscles 
and to the spine. The trouble is believed to be a 
degeneration of the motor nerves in the spinal 
cord. Thyroid extract and strychnine and phos- 
phorus have sometimes been used, but of course 
only under the physician’s directions. 
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SNELL’S THEORY 


INCE first the twain were compounded 
together, with a sound as of hissing 
and sliding, to name in our English 
tongue the accursed snake,” says Snell, 
a minor character in a once-famous old- 
time drama, “there has been something 

low, mean and crawling in the union of s and n to 
begin a word or a name. Had the stars designed 
me for greatness, verily I should have been born 
of parents with a name more befitting the reso- 
nance of Fame’s trumpet. The great Snell! The 
noble Snell! The immortal Snell! You laugh? Even 
so! Fame will have none of me.” 

Fame, indeed, seems to have snubbed aspirants 
whose names begin with the fateful combination 
of consonants from that day to this. Their num- 
ber, in biographical dictionaries and Who’s Who, 
is meagre. Even in fiction they do not appear 
prominently; and when they do appear it is as 
figures of fun. Snooks was once a favorite name 
with humorists, who bestowed it usually upon butt 
or “silly-ass” type; and readers of Pickwick will 
remember the amusing characteristics of Mr. 
Snodgrass. 

“There really does seem to be something queer 
about sn,” said a bright girl the other day. She had 
chanced upon the remarks of the unhappy Snell 
and had brought them up for consideration at the 
family table. ‘‘We all tried to think of nice words 
beginning with sn, but we couldn’t. But the other 
kind came fairly tumbling off our tongues! There’s 
snout and snort and sniff, and snuffle and sneeze 
and snarl and snicker and sneer —” 

“And sneak and snare and snail and snippet,” 
contributed her friend. 

“Snippet sounds rather mean and meagre,” as- 
sented the other, ‘‘but it suggests snip, which isn’t 
bad. Snip and snap and snatch aren’t slithery, at 
least ; the trail of the snake is not over them. They 
don’t ‘hiss and slide’—they click!” 

“Yes, that’s true; but I’ve thought of a better 
word than either; a really beautiful word! It 
doesn’t click, and I’m not sure there isn’t the soft- 
est hint of a hiss in it, but it’s a lovely hiss; not 
snaky at all. And there’s a hint of gliding, too, but 
a different kind of gliding; a gentle, smooth, in- 
finitely airy wafting downward —” 

“I know! Snow! We thought of it, too. It is the 
only beautiful sn word there is, I truly believe.” 

But her friend was still mentally on the trail. 

“And I’ve found two characters in fiction that 
aren’t comic!” she cried triumphantly. “One is 
Charlotte Bronté’s, in Villette, you know: Lucy 
Snow; and the other is the beloved of our infancy, 
Snow-White.” 

“But they both belong to the Snow family! Ex- 
cept when it’s snowy, Snell is right, and sn is a 
snaky and contemptible sound.” 

“Or a catarrhal one; there was all that sneezy 
group, too. It’s queer, though, really.’ She paused 
and laughed. “I’m going to keep on till I discover 
some more triumphantly nice sn’s/ I have to admit 

















“ 














the sneezy and the snaky group, but I’m bound to 


offset them. Of course you didn’t know it, but my 
mother’s maiden name was Snyder, and her moth- 
er’s was—Snellgrove!” 

“T’m sure there must be lovely sn’s—lots of them 
—if we only stop to think,” the penitent discoverer 
of Snell’s theory assured her. 

Are there? Or was Snell right? 
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LITTLE BARDS AND BRITISH BAYS | 
"Tite bantam is an excellent fowl, but it is not | 


the nightingale. George Meredith, the admi- 

rable novelist, was a friend of Alfred Austin, 
the minor_poet; but his judgment of Austin’s 
literary ability was unbiased by friendship. An 
anecdote, recently related by Mrs. Asquith, wife 
of the former premier of England, makes that fact 
quite clear. Lord Salisbury had just made Austin 
poet laureate when Mrs. Asquith met Meredith for 
the first time. 

In the course of conversation she said to him, 
‘Well, Mr. Meredith, I wonder what your friend, 
Alfred Austin; thinks of his appointinent?” 

Shaking his beautiful head, the novelist replied, 
“It is very hard to say what a bantam is thinking 
when it is crowing.” 

Some laureates of England have won their lau- 
rels fittingly and proudly—Dryden, Wordsworth 
and Tennyson were laureates—but for others the 
best that could be hoped was that they might be 
lost in the shadow of their own bays. There have 
been among them puerile and absurd rimesters 
who could not fairly be called poets at all, major 
or minor—scribblers of toadying trash as far be- 
neath Austin as he was beneath Tennyson. In 
their day some of them called forth, and merited, 
far bitterer gibes than Meredith’s good-naturedly 
depreciatory comment. Henry Pye, who held the 
honor unworthily a little more than a century ago, 
was one of the most provocative incumbents. 

A dashing colonel, of some literary pretensions, 
born in Dublin, but for several seasons a social 
light in London, was asked if he approved of the 
selection. 

“Approve of Henry Pye?” he repeated. “‘To be 
sure Ido! To be sure! I approve of him so much 
that one of him isn’t enough. Faith, I’d like noth- 
ing better than to make an Irish plural of that 
Pye, and p’isen him!” 
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A QUAIL’S QUEER FAMILY 


ATE last spring, writes a Companion reader, I 
L visited a friend, a game-chicken fancier, 
who had his game chickens trained in a 
woodland about a half mile from his house. Near 
where these chickens ranged, a quail had made 
her nest in an old hollow stump; and one of the 
game hens, finding the nest and evidently thinking 
it was in a good place, proceeded to lay to the 
quail. The quail refused to be driven away, and, 
since she had already deposited sixteen eggs in 
the nest, she proceeded to do the sitting. 

The hen had laid two eggs, which hatched before 
any of the quail eggs. When two little, snow-white 
game chickens scrambled out of the shells some 
time later, the mother quail decided she had done 
her duty, and took them out to instruct them. 

My friend took me past the hollow stump to 
show me the broken eggshells and the sixteen 
quai! eggs that the mother had neglected. But 
I was still skeptical; so he suggested that we 
walk a short distance to a stubble ground, where, 
he assured me, we should find the mother and 
her chicks. We reached the spot and saw that 
the mother quail was apparently injured, for she 
circled round us, fluttering and flouncing, and mak- 
ing a strange noise. The chicks seemed to under- 
stand, for they had secreted themselves in a thick 
patch of grass and weeds, and were hugging the 
ground for dear life. After a diligent search, my 


-| companion and I found them. We picked them up 


and examined them closely. Meanwhile the mother 
quail tried hard to draw our attention away. We 
put them down, and they hid themselves again. 
That was the last time we saw them. Perhaps 
the mother quail, not being versed in raising baby 
chicks, gave them too many morning baths of dew. 
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WITH CARE-- THIS SIDE UP 


HE method of the “baggage smasher” is sel- 
dom a subject for praise, but, says the English 
World’s Work, it once served to catch a thief. 
A huge box, labeled, “ With Care—This Side 
Up,” was recently brought into a Northern goods 
depot late one night and was placed among other 
packages ready for loading. In an hour or two the 
police officer, going his rounds, was amazed to 
hear groans and cries coming from the interior of 
the case. Smashing it open, he found inside a little 
villainous-looking man, half dead with fear. He 
told the officer that, having made a wager with a 
friend earlier in the day, he was trying to win it. 
But the policeman would not accept such an 
unconvincing story. Subsequent investigations 
proved that the man had made these journeys 
many times before, the “case” being specially 
constructed for the job! His method was to wait 
until all was quiet, climb out of his hiding place, 
fill the case with any portable and valuable goods 
lying handy, and then, after securely fastening it, 
decamp and await delivery of his “consignment.” 
On the night of his Waterloo some careless porter 
had placed the box upside down, in spite of the 
prominent label it bore. Being quite unable to 
stand on his head indefinitely, the poor victim had 
found it necessary to call for help. 
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HE HAD ALL HE NEEDED 


NE night, some time before the outbreak 
QO of the war, we note in Harper’s, the guard 

inspector at a military camp in the South 
approached an Irish sentry, who merely glanced 
at him and then walked on. 

“Well?” inquired the inspector, who chanced 
to be a colonel, in a tone intended to remind the 
sentry of his duty. 

“Well,” repeated the man, ‘‘what is it?” 

“Don’t you want the countersign ?” 

“No, I don’t need it. The fellow in the guard 
tent give it to me some time ago. I got it all right.” 
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REBUKING CHILDISHNESS 


6 HAT time next train go Washington?” a 
traveling Chinese asked the railway in- 
formation clerk. 

“Two-two,” replied the official. 
“TI know the train go too-too,”’ insisted the Celes- 
tial. “I no ask how he go; I ask when he go.” 
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John Wanamaker Says: 


“I cannot too greatly empha- 
| Size the importance and value 
of Bible Study—more impor- 
tant than ever before in these 
days of uncertainties, when 
men and women are apt to de- 
cide questions from the stand- 
point of expediency rather than 
upon the eternal principles laid 
down by God, Himself.” 


These courses open a new world to you— 
broaden your vision, develop your under- 
standing, answer your questions, help solve 
your perplexities, give comfort and encour- 
agement. More than 6,700 persons of some 
40 occupations are now taking one or more 
of the courses. 

Letters of warmest appreciation are con- 
stantly received. For example: 

“T am enclosing the last lesson of my course. 
As I finish it I find no words to express my 
thanks for the help it has given me.” 


Synthetic Bible Study 


Introductory Bible Course Evangelism 


Eight se 


for our Prospectus. Send coupon today. 


Time is Passing—Enroll Now! ~~~ "2! the Coupon Today ~— 


You will be a personal pupil—time, place and 
amount of study under your own control. The 
price is low—these courses are not sold for profit. 1 
rate and distinct courses to choose from. Write 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1418, 153 Institute Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 





WORLD’S FIRST 
BUSINESS BOOK 


The Bible is a complete business library — 


all in onevolume! Although written before and in 
the dawn of the Christian era, it answers every one of today’s 
business problems. Its fascinating narratives reveal condi- 
tions that are exactly paralleled in the modern business world. 


All this, while marvelously true, is incidental to 
its revelation of God’s remedy for man’s deepest need — His 
cure for sin—His provision for full and free salvation 
through the atoning Savior. 


The Bible is crowded with biographies of suc- 
cessful men and conspicuous failures. 
and unwise personal and business principles and methods. 
It is an education in English, history, oratory, poetry and 
prose. And it is a guide book to the highest usefulness, 
happiness and contentment. The Bible fires you with Godly 
ambition, endows you with strength. Possessed of its secrets, 
you’re bound to win! 


The Bible is the Real Source of Success 
Know your Bible. Study it systematically in 


humble dependence on Him who gave it, and you will gain not 
only knowledge and wisdom of the highest business value, but 
you will profit‘otherwise beyond all calculation. No business 
education is complete without a knowledge of the Bible, and 
Bible study is made easy and intensely interesting through 


The Moopy Biste INstITUuTE 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


It illustrates wise 


“T have gained more real knowledge of the 
Bible and God in studying the one book 
(Genesis) as your course directs than I 
ever before gained from. the whole Bible.” 


“Money could not buy what I have gotten 
out of this course already. And to think 
that I have taken only the first section!” 


“Long, long years I puzzled over things 
in the precious Book that now I under- 
stand. What marvelous light I am receiv- 
ing.” 


We Offer These Eight Courses by Mail 


Scofield Bible Cor. Course Practical Christian Work 


Bible Doctrine 


Christian Evidences Bible Chapter Summary 


4 
' THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 1 
Dept. 1418, 153 | Place, Ch u. | 


Send me your Prospectus giving complete l 
information regarding your eight courses 4 
| in Correspondence Bible Study. 

















New York 


San Francisco 
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Ridin’ at Night 
It’s all the fun in the world if you equip 
your bike with a Delta bicycle lamp that shoots 
a beam of light hundreds of feet up the road. Finished in 
black enamel. Attaches quickly with wing nuts. Wire brace 
prevents rattling. Moisture proof switch on battery case. 
Ask your nearest Delta dealer for Model 27, single 
cell, or send direct. Price $2.65 (less batteries). 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 180 Delta Block, MARION, IND. 


World's standard batteries and eiectric lamps for hand use, 
bicycles, boats and buggies, etc. 
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Winnipeg, Canada 











SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat, 
poultry, an: 
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STUFFING or 
DRESSING 

flavored with Bell’s 

7 Tease 

the pleasure and 

decrease the cost. 
Hotel chefs rec- 
ommendit. If 


Bell’s 
Seasoning 





Wm. 6. Bell Co. 
189 State St. 
Boston, 

















The Biggest 
Little Work 
Saver Ever, 


It’s the Handy Oil Can 
filled with 3-in-One Oil 
and it costs but 30c. 


3-in-One has a hundred uses round 
the home and the Handy Oil Can 
is the cleverest and most unique 









container you ever saw. Get one. ¥ 
FREE—Sample bottle of 3-in-One and 
Dictionary of Uses. 


3-in-One Oil Co., 165 AIN Bdwy., N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





ROLLO OGDEN 


ARTHUR WOODS 


Assistant to the Secretary of War in reconstruction 
work. Lately Assistant Director of Military Aéro- 
nautics. Former Police Commissioner of New York 
City. (The City.) 


FREDERICK O’BRIEN 


Friend of the Polynesians and author of delightful 
studies of their life and customs. (The Marquesas 
Islands. ) 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


Editor, author and adviser in literary work. Professor 
of English at Yale University. One of the editors 
of the New York Times Book Review. (A Boy’s 
Reading.) 


ROLLO OGDEN 


Former clergyman and mis- 
sionary and editor of the New 
York Evening Post. Now on 
the staff of the New York 
Times. (The Newspaper and 
the Public.) (How to Reada 
Newspaper.) 


R. TAIT McKENZIE 


Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Author and 
sculptor Lately Major in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 
(The-Wisdom of Health.) 


ARTHUR JUDSON BROWN 


Clergyman and traveler. Secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. Member of 
the International Interdenominational Committee. 
(China, Japan, Korea.) 


ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


Playwright and poet. Author of delightful fiction. 
(The Path.) 


JAMES F. MUIRHEAD 


Lexicographer and publisher of Muirhead’s Guide- 
books. Former associate publisher of Baedeker’s 
Guidebooks. (American Shrines in England.) 
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Cc. A. STEPHENS 


JAMES WILLARO SCHULTZ 








T. N CARVER 


EDGAR JAMES SWIFT 


Psychologist and lecturer. Professor of Psychology 
and Education at Washington University. (Instincts 


and Constraint.) . 


ROBERT F. GRIGGS 


Professor of Botany at Ohio State University. 
Member of government expedition to Central 
America and director of expeditions to the Kaltmai 
District, Alaska. (Seven Days on a Raft without 
Food or Drink.) 


E. P. CHURCHILL 


Student of marine life. Investigator for the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries. (How We Get Our 
Oysters.) 


GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


/ Traveler. Author of The Fly- 
ing Legion. (The Ex-Pirate 
Island of Grand Cayman.) 


F. L. BIRD 


Orientalist and journalist. 
Student of Persian history, 
life and customs. (Present- 
Day Persia.) 


JOHN BAILEY 


Writer and distinguished 
member of the English bar. 
(War, Peace and Hope.) 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


SAMUEL S. DRURY 


Rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. Already well-known to Companion readers 
through his wise and brilliant articles on the prob- 
lems of youth. (My Health.) 


GEORGE H. CUSHING 


Managing director, American Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation. (New-Old Problems in Coal.) 


THOMAS N. CARVER 


Professor of Economics, Harvard University. For- 
merly adviser in Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Formerly president of American 
Economic Association. (How 
the World’s Stock of Capital 





FREDERICK 
PAUL KEPPEL 


Red Cross director in foreign 
fields. Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation. Recently 
Dean of Columbia College. 
(Higher Education as a Na- 
tional Asset.) 


JOHN LEWIS 


Journalist and editor. Co- 
author of The Makers of Can- 
ada series and of Canada and 
the Provinces. (Canada.) 





a list of articles on this page is intended 
to give readers some indication of the 
quality and the scope of the material that 
The Companion plans to publish in 1921. The 
articles printed will be almost three times the 
number in the list. In general the additional 
articles will be timely discussions of topics of E. 
immediate interest. 


is Kept Intact.) 


FRANCIS E. 
CLARK 


President of the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union. 
Known the world over as 
“Father” Clark. (Some In- 
teresting People I Have Met.) 


G. NOURSE 


Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. (Shall 
We Go to Bed Hungry ?) 
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ORAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 


SUZANNE 
BY EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


which will appear in the closing numbers of 1920 and in the 

early issues of the new year. Suzanne and her *younger brother 
are two French refugees whose flight from the German invasion 
brings them to America and to a succession of adventures, inter- 
woven with romance, that will delight every reader. It is an excep- 
tionally novel story, written with unusual skill. The reader will not 
soon forget Suzanne, who in the darkest moments can still cry, “Vive 
la France and God bless Uncle Sam!” 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER’S new 
school story, DAVID IVES, is a better one than 
you are likely to read elsewhere next year. It will 
be a privilege for you to go to St. Timothy’s with 
such a sterling companion as David and to live 
there the eventful, character-building life that the 
writer so vividly pictures in the setting of a great 
New England school. If you have ever loved a man 
for his fineness, generosity and tolerant broad- 
mindedness, you will make a new friend in Mr. 
Dean, who plays a leading part in the story. 


CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON could 
hardly have selected a more interesting setting for 
his new serial THE BREED OF THE BUC- 
CANEERS, than his “own ancient neighborhood,” 
the picturesque swamp prairies of Louisiana. The & 
story of the adventures of Helen and Ross Hardy on a 
the farm that they are trying to reclaim from the 

waters is of unusual interest. The threads of mys- 





Serials 


and 
Story-Groups 
Say 


DITH BARNARD DELANO contributes SUZANNE, | 
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DRAWN BY ERNEST FUHR 
THE INTRUDER 


BY THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 


THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS, well known to 
Companion readers, has written THE INTRUDER, the story of a 
returned major of the Royal Flying Corps who drops from the sky 
into the lives of old Gaspard and his charming granddaughter, Cath- 
erine Javet. The major not only broke his aeroplane but got himself 
into stil] other difficulties, and his struggle to rid himself of them is the 
theme of a thrilling and romantic tale. The background of the frontier 
farm and the wild forest in a remote region of the province of Quebec is 
skillfully drawn and adds greatly to the attractiveness of the story. 


EDNA TURPIN has given us in WHISTLING 


JIMPS a story of the Southern mountains that is 
of absorbing interest. The heroic efforts of Page 
Ruffin and her boy friend of the mountains to rescue 
a child from the hands of a cruel and lawless back- 
woods family will stir the emotions profoundly. And 
where will the reader find another character like 
Frank, who exercises a veritable elfin power over 
birds and other woods creatures? Romance, real- 
ism and thrilling adventure are seldom so dramati- 
cally joined. 


FISHER AMES, JR., seizes the reader’s im- 
agination in the first chapter of THE FORTUNE 
SEEKERS. Sailing down the Colorado River and 
the Gulf of California to search the deserts of Lower 
California for a gold mine known as the “Lost 
Frenchman,” the little expedition meets with a gang 
of outlaws and later has to defend itself against hos- 
tile Indians. Tom Booth, the real skipper of the 
Olive, makes his seamanship serve a useful pur- 


tery, old legends, piracy, buried treasure and 
romance are woven into a modern story full of 
picturesque color and dramatic excitement. 


DRAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


THE BREED OF THE BUCCANEERS 
BY CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON 


pose. There is plenty of thrilling adventure in 
every chapter, and the end of the quest is all the 


HELEN WARD BANKS has done a difficult story well in 
THE TAMING OF THE CARTER TRIBE. The central idea is 
the regenerating power of love. The contrast between the Brewsters 
and the Carters is sharply drawn and dramatic. This serial is not only 
a good story but a penetrating study of the forces that make a pleas- 
ing, happy home. It is a sequel to The Hub of the Wheel, a story 
that many readers remember with pleasure. 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ narrates some more exciting 
adventures of young Fox and Pitamakan in THE TRAIL OF THE 
SPANISH HORSE, a 
sequel to The War-Trail 
Fort. In disobedience to 
his uncle’s command, 
young Fox rides the 
trader’s fast buffalo run- 
ner ona visit tothe Black- 
feet and there loses the 
famous horse during a 
Cheyenne raid. The long, 
hazardous journey of 
the two youths into hos- 
tile territory to recover 
the animal is full of hair- 
raising escapes and en- 
counters that come to a 
breathless climax in the 
last chapter. Mr. Schultz 
is preéminent as a teller 
of Indian tales. His life 
as a member of the 
Blackfoot tribe has given 
him more intimate 
knowledge of Indiancus- 
toms and character than 
} any other modern writer 
‘ possesses. 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
THE TRAIL OF THE SPANISH HORSE 
BY JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 








more satisfying because it is unexpected. 


FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK knows the central Canadian 
wilderness, as our readers in years past will remember. THE 
SILVER RIDGE is another of this author’s characteristic tales of 
stirring adventure in the open. Tom Jackson, a city boy unexpect- 
edly thrown on his own resources in a backwoods district, is a hero 
whose adventures and hardships in retaining possession of a valuable 
ridge will be followed with increasing interest and suspense. 


GERTRUDE WEST, already well known to Companion 
readers for her poems, has written a group of short stories, THE 
: MANAGEMENT OF 
MRS. LETTY, which 
are delightfully amus- 
ing. Mrs. Letty, always 
eager to add something 
new and appetizing to 
the family stores, is a hu- 
morous character with 
a faculty for getting into 
ridiculous situations 
and with a most ingen- 
ious fashion of getting 
out of them. Her fun- 
loving and understand- 
ing neighbor, Phil 
Darling, is likely to pro- 
vide complications in 
the well-laid plans, but 
the ending is always 
merry enough to invoke 
the tears of laughter. 
The titles of the stories 
are: SPREADIN’S, MRS. 
LETTY ENTERTAINS, 
FRUIT OF THE VINE- 
YARD, MRS. LETTY’S 
SURPRISE. 


ORAWN BY W. D. EATON 
THE SILVER RIDGE 
BY FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 
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DRAWN BY G. A. HARKER 
OUT OF A CLEAR SKY 


BY HORACE CHADBOURNE 


A. STEPHENS, whose vivid stories of 
C life on the Old Home Farm a generation 
* ago have entertained so many millions of 
readers of The Companion, will continue those 
tales in the volume for 1921. The list includes: 
The Cantaloup Coaxer, A Strange Legacy, The 
Old Squire’s E Pluribus Unum Tree and When 
I Went Hunting with the Old Squire. 


LENA CAGNETTA, remembered as the 
author of Dawn, is a writer of deep insight who 
contributes to the volume for 1921 a story of 
the aftermath of war, “And a Light Shined in 
the Prison.” 


RAYMOND S. SPEARS knows the Great Lakes 
in all their moods. He relates a story of unusual 
heroism in which a seaman braves a winter 
storm on Lake Superior because of Hunger at 
the Light. 


MABEL L. ROBINSON writes with under- 
standing of the collie and has introduced the 
intelligent dog in former Companion stories. How 
one of the faithful animals saved a_ schoolgirl 
from Turkish brigands is described in Hoot, Mon! 


HORACE CHADBOURNE is a new member of The Companion 
circle of contributors who has written a fire-patrol story for the 
coming volume. Helping the timber company’s aviator find a fire in 
a great forest is the absorbing theme of Out of a Clear Sky. 


CHARLES A. HOYT, whose humor gave The Companion George 
and Herm, takes those cheerful characters through a wide range of 
countryside where they experience a succession of amusing adven- 
tures in Happy Valley and Two Hundred Dollars Reward. Another 
story of a different but equally ingenious kind is What the Bird Told. 
It has a number of surprises in-it,and boys who like electrical things 
will find it unusually interesting. 


ELIZABETH HUNTINGTON is a new writer for The Companion 
who served with a hospital unit in France. Her appreciation of 
Grand’mere, a stricken French peasant, is most appealing. 


JOHN H. HAMLIN contributes two adventures for next year. They 
are: Driving the Blue Roans, an exciting story for boys, and Some- 
thing Wild, in which a girl captures a desperate convict. 


ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


MARY WELLS repre- 
sents the great President 
in the dark days of the 
Civil War as Just Folks, 
when he helped a six- 
teen-year-old to enlist. 





CHARLES MOREAU 
HARGER presents an 
engineer’s assistant who 
was tempted to betray 
his employer but whose 
better nature asserted 
itself in time to avoid 
disaster on The Dover 
Road. 


MAE FOSTER JAY 
has written a story for 
girls that has for its 
theme the bad example 
of extravagance. Read- 
ers will find Mushrooms 
pleasing and instructive. 


MUSHROOMS 
BY MAE FOSTER JAY 





JUST FOLKS 
BY MARY WELLS 








— “DRAWN BY R. t. LAMBDIN 
BILLY BUFFALO 
BY CHARLES ASKINS 


CHARLES ASKINS is at his best in stories of 
life on the prairie. In Billy Buffalo he pictures a 
ranch boy and his pet. The buffalo is a strange 
steed. He hates mules, and that dislike leads to 
the arrest of a band of robbers. 


MARJORIE HILL ALLEE will be remem- 
bered by Companion readers for her stories for 
girls. For the next volume she describes the 
charm of simple entertainment that Phyllis finds 
at The Wilson House Party. 


FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS is a short- 
story writer who has a first-hand knowledge of 
our old frontier. The dangers and desperate 
chances of bygone days are well illustrated by 
Payable to Bearer. 


FLORENCE CRANNELL MEANS first ap- 
peared in The Companion last year. Her con- 
tribution to the 1921 volume is a delightful story, 
Molly Burke. 


{bhe WelceG Gaams 


ROE L. HENDRICK will be recalled as the 
author of the humorous “Melly” stories. His 
Vox Humana, which will appear in 1921, is 
equally entertaining. 


ORAWN BY JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON is a newcomer to the list of 
Companion writers whose characters belong to the busy water 
front and the more exciting life at sea. His contributions are: 
Tide Rips, The Malayan’s Manifest and May Ellen, Mariner. 





HARRIET LUMMIS SMITH, a favorite Companion writer, tells a . 


charming story of Marcia, who loved pretty clothes, but who found 
a Georgette waist too full of difficulties to be quite comfortable. The 
story is entitled Taking After Grandmother. 


BETH B. GILCHRIST is a writer of wide experience who has 
made many friends through the pages of The Youth’s Companion. 
She contributes three charming stories to the forthcoming vol- 
ume. They are: Chums, When Greek Meets Greek and The Dis- 
ciplining of Evelyn. 


ISABEL BARLOW GATHERCOLE has an intimate acquaintance 
with the modern business office. In Judith Builds Her a House she 
tells a pleasing story of a stenographer who decided to give the firm 
her best effort. 


ORAWN BY HAROLD ANDERSON 


LELIA MUNSELL de- 
scribes a well-known 
trait of masculine char- 
acter in Discovering 
Father. Readers will 
appreciate Father’s in- 
articulate affection. 


HERBERT COOL- 
IDGE, who has contrib- 
uted Western tales for 
many years, tells a thrill- 
ing adventure of an avi- 
ator’s mechanic who 
introduced a new feat 
that established his rep- 
utation as The Wing 
Walker. 


REBECCA T. HODGES 
draws a vivid picture of 
surf and treacherous 
undertow when Grace 
takes a last plunge on 
Her Midsummer Eve. 





TIDE RIPS 
BY KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 
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The Companion’s Editorial Page is worth the attention 
of every adult reader. Although the articles appearing in it are 
. SO written as to be readily comprehended by boys and girls, the fact 
that for the most part they deal with serious topics of the day causes 
them to appeal strongly to mature minds. Through its stories The 
Companion tries to instill right ideas and high ideals into the minds 
of the younger readers, and through its editorial articles it tries to 
assist the parents to carry out their duties as citizens. Education is 
the need of America; the problems that press upon the individual 
voter are numerous and: complex and can be intelligently dealt with 
only if he is acquainted with fundamental principles and facts. To 
supply concisely information that shall be of 
practical value, to furnish accurate statements of 
fact and clear definitions of principle, and thus to 
enable readers to form correct conclusions is the 
chief aim of The Companion’s Editorial Page. It 
could not properly fulfill that aim were 
it not dispassionate in its treatment of 
all political, economic and social issues. 
It has no “propaganda” to spread, no 
partisan purposes to achieve; it is in- 
terested only in promoting a healthy 











The Department Pages 


The Companion prints no description of the making of an object until 
it has examined a working model or its equivalent, no receipt that it 
has not tested, no vocational article that it does not know to be founded on 
actual experience—in short, no information that has not come from experts 
and stood the test of thorough expert examination. 


The Family Page 


To-day, when the forces of social disintegration are everywhere at 
work, it is imperative that we use every means to strengthen the hold 
of the family. The foundation of the integrity of the family is the 
merging of individual interests into a common interest — developing 

an appreciation of one another’s problems, 
recreations and aspirations. The Family Page 
will furnish something of consequence for the 
physical, mental and spiritual requirements 
of every member of the family. If the page 
furnishes—as it will in 1921—a series 
of articles on financial problems, it will 
print also a score of ingenious ways 
to entertain and instruct the smaller 
children; if it publishes—as it will—a 
series of articles on women’s club work, 





spirit in community and national life 


it will offer also the latest information 





and a proper sense in the individual 
voter of the obligations of citizenship. 

It is not, however, concerned ex- 
clusively with political and economic 
questions; it contains articles of a 
pleasantly philosophical character on 
various aspects of nature and human 
nature. The contributors to the Edito- 
rial Page are numerous and write with 
authority on the subjects with which 
they deal. 


Current Events 


By means of short, pithy articles on 
the Editorial Page, The Companion 
will keep its readers informed of the 
most important happenings of the 
world at large and, so far as opportu- 
nity permits, will explain the meaning 
of such events as need interpretation. 
Never before have Americans felt it so 
essential to know what goes on in other 








HOME CALENDAR 


A home calendar 
for home folks 
3 


In legible pad form, at- 
tached to an attractive 
mount, it shows on each 
sheet the current month 
prominently and also 
the past and coming 
months in smaller size. 
Our writers have added 
a bit of wisdom and 
our artists a seasqnable 
touch of decoration. 


about economical and healthful house- 
keeping; if it publishes—as it will— 
the newest hints for dress accessories, 
sound, useful directions for needlework, 
china painting and other arts,and a hun- 
dred how-to-make ideas for the house, 
barn and shop, it will print also a deco- 
rated poem that deserves framing, an 
inspiring ethical article and a striking 
and impressive Christmas Pageant. 


The Boys’ Page 

If boys are to become sound, sensi- 
ble and useful men, they should know 
a great many things besides “the three 
R’s” in their simple and their compli- 
cated forms. They should know how 
to work with their hands and heads 
and how to play skillfully and fairly. 
They should know, for example, how 
to tie a fishing line, to build a tele- 
graph or wireless plant, to train and 














( VG, shall give, the 


supscribers and to 


countries, or so difficult to understand 
the significance of the news that is 
brought to them. 


e all o/d subscribers 
who renew their sub- 
The Health Article scriptions for {Qf 


feed a dog, to take care of their bodies, 
to play checkers, to pitch a curve and 
punt a football, to swim well, to handle 
a boat or a canoe, to ride a bicycle in 
the best way, to learn something of 











In the weekly Health Article, con- 


natural history and natural science, to 
tell the tracks of animals when they 








tributed by a wise and experienced 





see them in the snow or the mud, to 








physician, there is always’ some- 
thing of value to be found. The 
article is not meant to encourage the 
home treatment of disease, but it gives information that is eminently 
helpful in keeping sickness at bay by suggesting how to deal with 
everyday problems of health, and by dispelling the exaggerated and 
misleading notions about diseases that are often current among people 
who have had little experience of sickness. 


The Miscellany Pages 


Sometimes you pick up The Companion with a disinclination to 
address yourself to the reading of a long story or article. The Mis- 
cellany Pages are edited to meet that mood. They are distinguished 
first of all by their variety. There is poetry—the best we can get; 
and there are brief articles that present in striking fashion the reli- 
gious and moral truths that so many papers carefully avoid. There 
are examples of the best humor, condensed and stirring tales of ad- 
venture, bits of fresh and readable information, picturesque articles 
of travel, anecdotes and natural history sketches, and some of the 
best jokes and humorous drawings of the day. It is an inviting bill of 
fare, and our readers have never tired of it. 


The Children’s Page 


In preparing the Children’s Page all the different interests and 
demands of childhood are remembered. There are stories of every- 
day life, stories of adventure, quaint legends of fancy and fact, fairy 
tales, funny stories about animals and stories that suggest attractive 
games and pastimes—each of them built up interestingly on a definite 
plot. There is verse of all kinds: the poem that paints a picture in 
words, the poem that tells a story, humorous verses, jingles, poems 
that are suitable for recitation and poems that have been written and 
set to music specially for the page. The pictures, contributed by a 
large number of artists, are as diversified as the text. 

The purpose of the page is not merely to entertain the child, but 
also to help—definitely, but not too obviously—the mother in direct- 
ing his mind and moulding his character. The material for each week 
offers new interests, high ideals and wholesome amusements. 
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eat, sleep and live comfortably out of 
doors, to develop their own native 
ingenuity, to make things, to work a 
little for themselves and to conduct their own business affairs. All 
these things, and many more, it is the pleasant mission of the Boys’ 
Page to tell about. : 


The Girls’ Page 


Good health, sound thinking, the capacity for play and the ability 
to work, a wholesome interest in social and educational enterprises — 
these constitute the rightful heritage of every girl. The Girls’ Page 
will do all that it can to make the succession to that heritage a matter 
of keen personal interest. It will give information about hygiene, 
directions for camping, horseback riding, gardening and other outdoor 
activities. There will be articles of value to the student of music, pithy, 
reliable information for the girl who likes to model and sketch and, for 
those whose bent is scientific, helps toward comprehensive nature 
study. Nor will other topics, dear to girls’ hearts, be neglected, for 
there will appear original ideas for parties and teas, receipts for 
delicious cakes and candies, suggestions for unique and attractive 
needlework and timely hints on beauty, dress and style. 


Receipts, Puzzles, Stamps, and 
Nature and Science 


From week to week throughout The Companion year these special 
columns will appear in their turn. The Companion Receipts, tested 
carefully in The Companion kitchen, bring appetizing new dishes or 
new ways of making familiar things from all over the world and 
translate them into terms and ingredients familiar to American house- 
wives. The column under the familiar heading Nuts to Crack, known 
to three generations, will give a great variety of ingenious and amus- 
ing puzzles. Some are hard, some easy, but all are worth trying. 
Stamps to Stick is the heading under which The Companion prints 
the latest information of interest to stamp collectors. The column often 
contains the earliest publication of important material. Nature and 
Science, as it has done for many years, gives the first ascertainable facts 
about a great number of interesting inventions and discoveries. 
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THE COMPANION 83% FOR ALL THE 


| THE NATION'S 


MILK 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Malted Milk 

Milk Chocolate 
ane Coffee 


Sede’ 1857 


a than all other 
Infant foods combined 








OW the letters do pour in! Letters from crowded 
H cities and from little towns by the sea and in the 
mountains. And photographs! Babies whose grand- 
mothers recommended Eagle Brand and babies whose 
doctors prescribed it when mothers could not nurse 
them the other way. Twenty-eight thousand letters we 
have—grateful letters written voluntarily, telling how 
Eagle Brand brought the baby through. 


More babies raised than all other infant foods combined! 
This is the proud record of Eagle Brand. Ask among 
your neighbors, wherever you live. You'll find Eagle 
Brand babies all around—thousands of them grown up 
to have rugged, healthy children of their own. 


But Eagle Brand is not a prepared infant food at all. 
There is no attempt to improve on Nature by mixing 
other things with milk. Doctors know that milk is the 
perfect food for building baby’s bone and muscle and 
for making him grow, provided the milk is pure at the 
source and in the handling. Eagle Brand is milk of 
guaranteed purity, blended with refined sugar— nothing 
else. It gives proteins, salts and butterfat, in exact 
proportions, winter and summer. Sold at groceries 
wherever you live or travel. Drug stores, too. 


FREE —“The Best Baby” and “Baby's Welfare” — 
booklets every mother should have. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building 108 Hudson Street New York 
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